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*BAKERY-PROVED’’—TRADEMARK 








Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled % to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s “locked-in” moisture that means 
longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 








at a lower production cost to you. 






See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify “Bakery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bu. 


‘Lae EXTRA values of I-H flours are based on the 
sound principles of topnotch wheat selection. In that 
task, I-H is favored by its mill location at a railroad ter- 
minal that permits purchase of wheat without penalty 
from the choice areas of the hard winter wheat belt. 
You can’t go wrong with I-H. 


BREAD—Your Best and 
Cheapest Food 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3.4 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Grea is the 
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HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year 
for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second 
class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

to give prompt notice of change of address, and to anticipate ; RY E—White - Medium - Dark 

changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at eat t-te 
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QUALITY 
DIXIE LILY UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 
Plain and Self-Rising 
A Flour Without Equal 


Anywhere 
B THE MENNEL 
G BUHLER 
MILLING COMPANY 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. ‘ 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas TOLEDO, OHIO 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Check this time-provert fact: 

Anheuser-Busch Bakers Yeast 

has highest uniformity... 
pound after pound after pound. 
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Tuose Bemis 


RUF-GRIPmutnwatts 
SURE STAY STACKED, 


Bemis Multiwalls made with RUF-GRIP kraft 
handle easily...and stack easily...and stay 


stacked. Consequently, they ship and store 
better. Get the details from your Bemis Man. 


*TRADE-MARK 
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Also in the 
Bemis Family, Serving 
the Milling Industry... 


Burlap Bags . 
Bemilin Dress Prints 
White Cotton Bags 
Small Paper Bags 





Bemis 


General Offices —St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 




















RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Quality Best—Ample Storage 








ECONO-FLO That's the Story of the 
BULK FLOUR || 1955 NEBRASKA WHEAT CROP 


7 Suh call cars ae now eveliuble for Milling and baking reports of this year’s Nebraska 


Wheat show superior quality. This along with our large 


to bakers. 

Q _ Bulk flour terminals are being con- wheat storage and fine milling facilities means another 
pegs Die Sy ps ype not He ~” year of exceptional baking results for our flour cus- 
truck delivery in certain metropoli rl 
penal 6 omers. 


ce ener GOOCH’S BEST 
4 ding etlpriet with o record of Identical FLOU RS 
cage. re sow avaliable to the Performance 
"A real service to the baking 
industry is our only objective’ GOMEC AKSARBEN 























Goocn MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 





You CAN buy KELLY’S FAMOUS with confidence, know- 
ing that as a customer of this company you will always receive 
fair treatment. You can bake KELLY’S FAMOUS with confi- 


dence, knowing that this quality brand will give the finest results 
day after day. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KAARSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE . . . 
as proved by 





DEPENDABLE 





OWEN D. DANDLIKER joined 
Commander-Larabee's sales or- 
ganization in June, 1937. His 
home is in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and he represents us 
in the Carolinas and Virginia. 


PERFORMANCE 


aE Miia... 













ED C. MAHER lives in Los Angeles, 
California. He has been our sales 
representative in California for 
many years. 











W. B. LEVISTON lives in Boston, 
Massachusetts. For many yezrs 
Mr. Leviston has represented us 
in the New England territory. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Kansas Wheat 
Analysis Shows 
Test Weight Up 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Analysis of 
samples taken from 1,848 carload 
shipments of new crop wheat from 
66 Kansas counties showed an aver- 
age test weight of 61.3 lb. bu. and an 
average protein content of 12.1%, ac- 
cording to information made avail- 
able by the U.S. Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, and the Kan- 
sas and Missouri Grain Inspection 
Departments. 

Shipments of new crop wheat har- 
vested up to June 25 showed the test 
weight of wheat harvested in the 
eastern two thirds of Kansas to be 
exceptionally high with protein con- 
tent about average with other recent 
years. Harvest is just now getting 
under way in the western third of 
the state and no samples are avail- 
able for analysis at the present time. 

A summary of the six districts in 
the eastern two thirds of Kansas 
shows an average test weight of 61.3 
lb. per bushel, which is .1 lb. above 
the relatively high test weight in 1954 
and compares with the 1948-54 aver- 
age of 59.1 lb. for the corresponding 
area. The average protein content of 
12.1 is well above the 11.9% in 1954 
and compares with the 7-year aver- 


age of 12.1% 
In the south central and south- 
eastern districts, where harvest is 


nearing completion, test weight of 
the new crop wheat has held up well 
in spite of several rains through the 
harvest period. Protein content of 
new wheat in these areas has also 
remained at a relatively high level. 
With the return of sunshine, and 
warmer temperatures harvest has 
made fair progress the past few days. 
However, recent rains in the northern 
part of the eastern two thirds of 
Kansas will temporarily delay har- 
vest in that area. 


———BREAD 


Kansas City Board 


Members Approve 
Bulk Millfeed Trade 


KANSAS CITY—Members of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade this 
week voted by a wide margin their 
approval of a proposal for trading 
in bulk millfeed futures. 

It is expected that trading in the 
new futures will start on July 11. The 
bulk futures will consist of a contract 
in standard middlings or brown and 
gray shorts with units of trading in 
105 tons in round lots and 35 tons in 
job lots. The trading will be confined 
to alternate months delivery, with ini- 
tial transactions in July, September, 
November and January. No more 
than four delivery months will be 
traded at once. 

Trading will also continue as here- 
tofore in sacked millfeed futures. 


———_ BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chicago Millers Plan 
Picnic July 30 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Millers 
Club announces plans for a first an- 
nual picnic. The event will be held 
July 30, starting at 11 a.m., at Pot- 
tawatomie Park, St. Charles, IL 
Families of members and guests are 
to bring a picnic lunch and games 
and sports are to be on the program. 
Refreshments will be furnished free. 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE- - 
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Millers to Spend Millions of Dollars 


In Next Five Years for Modernization 


Major Orders 
Reported by 


Engineers 


MINNEAPOLIS — Millions of dol- 
lars are being spent by the American 
flour millers on improving their 
plants. These developments involve 
both the major milling companies, 
whose names are household words, 
and the smaller companies whose 
business is restricted to their local 
areas with, in some cases, small ex- 
cursions into the export business. 

A roundup of reports from the mill- 
ing engineering companies discloses a 
booming business, ranging from or- 
ders for a few items of equipment to, 
in one case at least, a complete new 
mill from the ground up. Business 
for the U.S. flour milling industry, if 
it cannot be described as good, is 
good enough to warrant some expen- 
diture on equipment. Moreover, at 
least one company, internationally 
known, is considering reopening a 
mill which has been closed for some 


time because operation was uneco- 
nomical. It’s a sign of the times. 

In the case of the larger firms ex- 
penditures already run into several 
million dollars; scheduled for the fu- 
ture are improvements costing as 
much, if not more. The feeling is that 
no firm can afford to make improve- 
ments all at once and so moderniza- 
tion is to be spread over periods rang- 
ing up to five years. In some cases, 
particularly the smaller firms, the 
modernization is restricted to the 
purchase of a few roller-mills, a new 
purifier or sifter. In most cases de- 
velopment is accomplished without 
interrupting the flow of production, 


an important point at a time when:> 


competition on the domestic market 
is so intense. Management, too, has 
an eye on foreign markets which, if 
not lucrative, at least provide useful 
mill-run. 


Manufacturers Benefit 
Benefiting from these developments 
are the milling machinery firms, both 
American and foreign. The European 
firms, for some years now, have been 
aware of the need of the American 
milling industry for modernization. 





Trade Fight With U.S. Leads 


Canada Into Communist Sales 


TORONTO — Russia’s satellite 
countries in Eastern Europe are in 
the market for Canadian wheat. Po- 
land has already placed contracts for 
10 million bushels and Czechoslovakia 
for 5 million bushels. Hungary is 
dickering for 12 million bushels, trade 
reports state. 

The deals are being made with gov- 
ernment encouragement and financial 
support and the decision to trade with 
the Communist countries is seen as 
indicative of Canadian determination 
to offset some of the disadvantages 
accruing from American sales policies 
and the various gimmicks employed 


in recent months to unload the heavy 
surpluses of wheat in the U.S. 

The Canadian officials have repeat- 
edly gone on record as considering 
that they cannot afford the costly 
methods employed by the U.S. How- 
ever, in the face of dwindling sales 
some drastic action has to be taken 
if the volume of movement is to be 
hiked to former levels and the vast 
holdings of wheat in Canadian eleva- 
tors unloaded. 

The payment in the Polish deal is 
being underwritten by the govern- 
ment and it is suggested that deals 


(Continued on page 45) 





USDA Announces Wheat 
Support Rate; Up 2c Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced that the national average 
support rate for 1955-crop wheat will 
be $2.08 bu. This is 2¢ above the 
minimum rate for the 1955 crop 
which was announced last fall. The 
increase reflects a rise in the parity 
price as shown in the USDA agri- 
cultural price statement for June 15. 

Tae national average of $2.08 bu. 
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compares with the 1954-crop support 
rate of $2.24. The decrease reflects 
the drop in support from 90 to 824% % 
of parity. 

The 2¢ increase in the national 
average support rate over the mini- 
mum announced last fall also ap- 
plies to the terminal support rates 
announced earlier. 

Price supporting mechanisms for 
the 1955 crop will be the same as 
those used in the past—farm and 
warehouse loans and purchase agree- 
ments, available from time of har- 
vest through Jan. 31, 1956, maturing 
on March 31, 1956. In eastern and 
southern states, wheat loans mature 
on Feb. 29, 1956. 

To be eligible for price support, a 
farmer in the commercial area must 
comply with his acreage allotment 
and be eligible to receive a market- 
ing card on all other farms in a 
county where he has an interest in 
a wheat crop. Farmers exceeding 
their 1955 wheat acreage allotment 

(Continued on page 45) 


They have been demonstrating their 
equipment to appreciative audiences 
of operative millers. Now manage- 
ment is taking notice and the result 
is fat order books. 

The initial aim of every European 
firm—Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., 
and Henry Simon, Ltd. of England; 
Buhler Bros. of Switzerland and 
Miag of Germany—was to get a re- 
modeling order or a good line of their 
equipment into a mill to use as a 
show place. In each case, millers have 
been brought from all parts of the 
U.S. to see the machinery in action. 
It was realized early that it is an 
impossibility to sell from a catalog; 
action was needed. 

Aiding the European firms in their 
campaign were the reports brought 
back by American executives visiting 
Europe. They spoke highly of the 
mills they had seen, the new tech- 
niques that had been developed and 
the machines that could be usefully 
introduced into the American indus- 
try. 

Lush Field 

The field is still lush, the salesmen 
say, and they feel that they have not 
yet tapped the whole of the market. 
Favoring the European firms, in their 
competition with U.S. firms, is the 
cheapness of sterling, for it is on this 
basis that they quote. For example 
in the case of the two British firms, 
Simons and Robinsons, a pound costs 
less than $2.80. It was when the 
pound was devalued to this figure 
that their chance came and they were 
quick to take it. If the British gov- 
ernment decides to revalue the pound 
upwards, as well it might, then the 
price basis might favor American 
firms, provided they are equipped to 
provide the machines the American 
millers require. 

Why are the European firms in 
such an ascendant position right 
now? Dr. Betty Sullivan, vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
gave the answer when, on her return 
from a recent European visit, she 
pointed out that overseas manufac- 
turers had been able to develop im- 
proved machinery because the millers 
in Europe and elsewhere were in a 
position to spend money on new 
equipment. Thus, it followed, they 
were able to spend money on making 
improvements to beat the competi- 
tion. American millers, however, were 
not able to allocate money for de- 
velopment and so, she stated, there 
was no incentive for U.S. machinery 
firms to spend money on research and 
progress. If European machinery be- 
comes too costly, price resistance 
might develop among the buyers and 


(Continued on page 52) 





WORK ON DIXIE LILY 
MILL TO BEGIN 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — Work 
on the Dixie Lily Milling Co.’s new 
mill here is scheduled to begin soon. 
The firm has recently bought a two- 
acre site for the mill from the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad. Cost of the 
blending plant, including the cost of 
the property, has been estimated at 
$1.5 million by Cecil M. Webb, 
Tampa, president of the milling com- 
pany. The new mill will cover 10,- 
000 sq. ft. of space, with plans al- 
lowing for expansion. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Substantial sup- 
port in behalf of the national school 
lunch program has come from the 
Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, headed by Meyer Kestn- 
baum, in a final report to the Presi- 
dent. 

The school lunch program, which 
got its start as a relief measure in 
1933, subsequently developed into a 
permanent program under adminis- 
tration of the U.S, Department of 
Agriculture, in a 1946 law. 

One phase of the commission's re- 
port to the President reads as fol- 
lows: ‘The commission recognizes the 
accomplishments of the school lunch 
program and recommends that states 
take action to expand the program to 
include many schools and school chil- 
dren presently unable to participate. 

“With respect to federal assistance 
to state and local school lunch pro- 
erams, the commission recommends 
(1) the continuation of commodity 
donations as long as these stocks con- 
tinue to be acquired by the national 
government; and (2) the reduction 
and elimination of cash grants after 
a reasonable period of time, with 
the assumption by the states, locali- 
ties and parents of full responsibility 
for the cash financing required.” 

In reaching these conclusions the 
commission report discloses that dur- 
ing 1953, school lunch programs dis- 
bursed $513 million which was divided 
approximately as follows: Federal 
contributions (cash and commodities), 
slightly more than one fourth of the 
total cost; state and local govern- 
ments contributed about one fifth and 
parents about half. Federal cash pay- 
ments of this total amounted to about 
$67 million in 1953 or about one 
eighth of the total. The national pro- 
gram is estimated to have reached 
about one third of all elementary 
and secondary school children. 

The commission reports that feder- 
al participation has played a big part 
in developing this “highly beneficial 
program.” That such grants have 
largely accomplished their purpose is 
evidenced by the increasing state and 
local contributions, the commission 
says. 

From here on, however, the com- 
mission contemplates even greater ac- 
complishments through broader state 
action to reach more schools and 
more children. Continued federal sup- 
port through substantial commodity 
donations is advised and should be 
expanded, the report states. On this 
broad basis the commission sees the 
transfer of cash outlays to state and 
parents. 

While the foregoing comments re- 
flect the views of the majority of the 
commission, dissenting or qualifying 
views were cited by individual mem- 
bers. Three members, while accepting 
the report in principle as regards the 
transfer of cash responsibilities to 
parents and state government, ex- 
pressed fears that a withdrawal of ali 
federal funds might endanger the en- 
tire program. The federal grants of 
cash were an indispensable incentive 
to the success of the program, the 
three said. 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) 
and Sen. Wayne Morse (D., Oregon) 
uttered stronger dissent on this same 
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Commission Lauds School 
Lunch Program; Suggests 
Continued Commodity Use 


topic. They note that federal dona- 
tions of surplus commodities alone 
cannot effect balanced dietary habits 
as taught through school lunch pro- 
grams and must be supplemented 
with federal funds. 

At the outset of the school lunch 
program under the 1946 act, it was 
feared that this instrument might 
finally become a “‘petty cash drawer” 
account in which the USDA could pay 
for the farm program excesses. This 
commission report avoids any exam- 
ination of this issue. The school lunch 
program at the outset was adminis- 
tered by the Office of Education and 
was viewed at that former agency as 
a means of promoting dietary educa- 
tion among school children after the 
welfare-relief phases of its activities 
had expired or were reduced. 

There have been wide reports of 
waste of government-donated com- 
modities through school lunch pro- 
grams, but at the same time it should 
be noted that the school lunch pro- 
grams have opened up a large market 
for the introduction of many products 
such as margarine which have not in 
any respect been financed by federal 
funds. 

While the critics and advocates 
probably will be unable to make con- 
cessions to the views of each other, 
the point remains that the worst has 
not happened and the school lunch 
programs may ultimately be so re- 
fined so as to perform the effective 
accomplishments that this commis- 
sion sees as possible. 





BAKERY SALES DOWN 


WASHINGTON—April, 1955, sales 
of bakery products in retail estab- 
lishments continued a decline which 
began at the first of the year, accord- 
ing to U.S. Department of Commerce 
figures. Dollar volume estimates were 
down 3% in April, 1955, compared 
with April, 1954. The April total was 
1% higher than the March, 1955, 
figure, however. Sales for the first 
four months of this year were 6% 
lower than for a similar period last 
year. 





Chattanooga Grain 


Inspection Set Up 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A new 
licensed grain inspection service, with 
Philip C. Breay as its head, will soon 
be in operation at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
according to an announcement by 
Nashville district office of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The newly established Chatta- 
nooga grain inspection service will 
serve the grain and feed industry in 
the Chattanooga area and add to the 
facilities of the growing southeastern 
grain terminal. 

Mr. Breay has 23 years’ experience 
in the handling, storing and inspec- 
tion of grain. He started his career 
in 1932 in a country elevator. In 1938 
he was appointed to a position in 
the warehouse division of the US. 
Department of Agriculture, and by 
1939 he had become a federal grain 
inspector with the USDA. In 1949 he 
was transferred to a large eastern 
port as a licensed grain inspector and 
chief weighmaster. 





USDA Changes Surplus Sale 
Policy in Fats, Oils Decision 


WASHINGTON—In a major policy 
shift last week, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture announced that it 
would make available for sales under 
provisions of Public Law 480 com- 
mercial stocks of lard, soybean oil 
and cottonseed oil at the option of 
foreign buyers. 

USDA said future purchase author- 
izations for edible fats and oils under 
Title I of the surplus disposal law 
would provide for the purchase of any 
one of the three commodities, or all 
three, at the option of the importing 
country. 

This means that all three of the 
products are now interchangeable at 
the desire of the foreign importers 
using PL 480 funds. 

Since USDA does not own stocks 
of soybean oil or lard, these stocks 
will come from open market chan- 
nels. To the extent that USDA pos- 
sesses cottonseed oil, such stocks 
must move first if the foreign buyer 
designates that product. 

At this time there is no indication 
that USDA plans to make soybean 
stocks available for PL 480 procure- 
ment or for the export market. In its 
monthly sales catalogue, USDA failed 
to offer its take-over stocks of beans 
for the export trade. 

May Have to Change 

However, informed trade sources 
say that this decision may have to 
be altered to meet market conditions. 
In pricing its supplies of beans taken 
over through loan defaults, USDA is 


offering them at the support level or 
market, whichever is the higher, but 
not less than support. The market at 
country points has sagged below the 
support, and unless USDA plans to 
store beans, it will have to revise its 
sales policies on this commodity, it 
is said in trade channels. 

Last week’s decision to make all 
the edible oil stocks and lard avail- 
able on an interchangeable basis un- 
der PL 480 supports previously pub- 
lished reports that shortly USDA will 
also announce that it will support 
the edible oils this year through open 
market purchases of those products. 

Like the Washington weather, the 
political heat to do something for 
cotton and the cotton cooperatives is 
intense, and it now appears that, not- 
withstanding economic abstractions, 
it will be necessary to buy both cot- 
ton and soy oil if the market slumps 
as badly as trade sources reported 
here last week to USDA as a distinct 
possibility. 
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Represents Albemarle 


RICHMOND, VA.—C. W. Ingham 
has been appointed sales represen- 
tative in Ohio for the multiwall bag 
division of the Albemarle Paper 
Manufacturing Co. by J. R."Clements, 
sales manager of Albemarle’s multi- 
wall division. 

In addition to Ohio, Mr. Ingham 
will also cover Michigan from the 
office in Columbus, Ohio. 
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Macaroni Import 
Limits Sought by 


Manufacturers 


CORONADO, CAL.— More than 
200 macaroni manufacturers and al- 
lied tradesmen were present for the 
Sist annual convention of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 
held here June 21-23. 

Delegates heard representatives of 
the finance, retail grocery, restaurant 
and related food fields, and they also 
held an election of officers. 

The association also took action to 
seek restrictions on imports of maca- 
roni products. 

At the opening session, Richard M. 
Oddie of San Francisco, director of 
Bank of America’s small business ad- 
visory service, described the great 
marketing revolution, now in its 10th 
year. He said that food industry 
members must adjust to this change 
by becoming aware of the influence 
on consumer buying habits of in- 


creased family income, larger 
families, changed diet and cooking 
habits, suburban living, automobile 


shopping and newspaper advertising. 

“Don’t be afraid of change,” he 
urged. “Adjust and meet it success- 
fully, for change is opportunity.” 

Related Foods 

James B. Lane, president of West- 
gate-California Tuna Packing Co., 
San Diego, stated that most success- 
ful related item promotions are con- 
ducted with only two—and occasion- 
ally three-—items. These products 
must belong together to sell together, 
he pointed out. 

Mr. Lane told the group that an 
ideal related item combination is 
made up of one long margin item 
and one fast turnover item. 

In a discussion of the restaurant 
field, Arthur Wynne, manager of 
four Los Angeles restaurants, stated 
that more people are eating out than 
ever before and this trend is likely 
to continue. In addition to a fresh, 
consistent and uniform macaroni 
product, restaurateurs would wel- 
come hints on cooking, storing, cost 
data and portion control. 

Walter M. Baird, certified public 
accountant of Price-Waterhouse, San 
Francisco, in his talk, declared: ‘Too 
many firms suffer from volumitis— 
they don’t worry about net, just vol- 
ume—and this is a sure way to go 
out of business.” 


Macaroni Imports 


In a business session on macaroni 
imports, Joseph P. Giordano of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., chairman of the NMMA 
standards committee, stated that the 
imports of macaroni and spaghetti 
must be limited because they can un- 
dersell due to lower labor costs and 
the products do not conform to the 
U.S. sanitary standards. The effect 
of these imports, Mr. Giordano 
pointed out, is to increase the na- 
tion’s wheat surplus and to reduce 
employment here. 

At the meeting, action was taken 
to appoint committees of manufac- 
turers, millers and durum growers to 
immediately petition the secretary of 
agriculture to place imported maca- 
roni on the wheat quota. 

In the election, the entire slate of 
officers and board of directors was 
reelected for the coming year. These 
officers include: President, Peter La- 
Rosa of Brooklyn; vice presidents, 
Lloyd Skinner of Omaha, Guido Mer- 
lino of Seattle and Horace P. Gioia 
of Rochester, N.Y. Reappointed as 
secretary-treasurer was Robert M. 
Green of Palatine, Il. 
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Frank C. Daniels 
Named Sales 
Manager of CSS 


WASHINGTON—Frank C. Daniels 
of Binghamton, N.Y., has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, vice 
president of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., and special advisor to the CCC 
board of directors. His appointment 
was announced last week by Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture. 

In his new position, Mr. Daniels’ 
primary responsibility will be to “ex- 
pand and strengthen the sales efforts” 
in moving CCC stocks, in line with 
the intent of Congress as expressed 
in its report on the USDA’s appro- 
priation bill for the coming fiscal 
year, 

To supplement his sales staff as 
needed, Mr. Daniels will bring in from 
industry merchandising specialists in 
individual commodity fields, USDA 
officials said. He will also enlist the 
assistance and consulting services of 
advisory committees, and marketing 
and distribution trade groups. 

CCC is at present holding in inven- 
tory agricultural commodities costing 
about $4% billion. Additional non- 
recourse loans advanced under the 
support programs bring the total 
CCC price support investment to 
about $74 billion. CSS is responsible 
for carrying out price support pro- 
grams. 

Broadened and intensified sales ef- 
fort, with Mr. Daniels in direct 
charge, is planned by USDA to help 
meet the need to move larger vol- 
umes of surplus holdings through 
normal commercial channels. 

Mr. Daniels has had many years 
of experience in the field of merchan- 
dising agricultural commodities. He 
also has recently been serving as a 
consultant to the CSS administrator 
in the development of special pro- 
grams to sell CCC commodities. 

Before entering government serv- 
ice, Mr. Daniels was secretary and 
general manager of a large agricul- 
tural supply distributing organiza- 
tion. Before that, he spent several 
years in the sales departments of ag- 
ricultural product manufacturers, in- 
cluding a period as assistant sales 
manager for one of the largest feed 
manufacturing companies in the east- 
ern part of the country. He also has 
served as a director and chairman of 
the feed rules committee of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. 
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Henry Kuehn 


DIRECTOR—Henry E. Kuehn was 
elected a director of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis, at a special meeting 
of the company’s board of directors. 
Mr. Kuehn is general manager of 
King Midas Flour Mills and also a 
vice president of King Midas, as well 
as a director of Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co. He has been a King Midas 
employee ever since he started as an 
office boy in 1914, with the excep- 
tion of service during World War I. 





J. Allen Smith & Co. 
Sales Manager Dies 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. — Alexander 
M. McCabe, 62, sales manager of J. 
Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn., died June 25 in a hospital here. 
Mr. McCabe had been hospitalized 
after suffering a heart attack while 
at work June 20. 


A long-time employee of J. Allen 
Smith, Mr. McCabe had held respon- 
sibility in several departments, in- 
cluding that of traffic manager. He 
joined the company in 1918. 


Among Mr. McCabe's interests 
were the Southern Traffic Assn. in 
which he organized many chapters in 
the South, and in the activities of 
the Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches. 


Surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
Emma McCabe; a son, Robert A. Mc- 
Cabe; two sisters and two brothers. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON — No help wanted 
ad ever carried the responsibility of 
an $8 billion inventory disposal. Not 
even John Wanamaker, in his palmy 
days when he electrified the world 
with an announcement of “20% off” 
on all merchandise in the big New 
York store, had to cope with the in- 
ventory disposal problem which has 
been set on the shoulders of Frank 
Daniels, eastern New York man who 
has been named sales manager of 
Commodity Credit Corp. 


Let it be said to start that Mr. 
Daniels comes into this job with good 
references—even outside those of his 
sponsors in government. As far away 
as the West Coast—3,000 miles from 
Frank’s home town of Binghamton, 
N.Y.—his recent appearance there 


Cipperly 


led to the local conclusion that this 
man is okay. 

Speaking personally about this man 
Daniels, it is appropriate to say that 
he is no motion picture idea of a high 
speed salesman. Frank is the foxy- 
grandpa type of guy. 

Short, stout, jolly—for sure no- 
body’s fool—he is the sort that creeps 
up on the customer, probably the best 
type USDA could pick to handle a 
most unhappy job, restricted and 
limited by many and various laws un- 
like those which limit the salesman of 
a big organization. 

And Frank Daniels is the sales 
manager of a BIG organization—the 
inventory holder of nearly $8 billion 
worth of agricultural commodities. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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August-Is-Sandwich -Time Promotion 
Gains Momentum; “Best Year Yet’ Seen 


CHICAGO — National Sandwich 
Month—“August-is-Sandwich Time,” 
1955- is headed for a successful year, 
judging from reports of supporting 
groups. 

Companies and organizations rep- 
resenting more than 25,000 retail 
grocery or chain store outlets have 
already disclosed plans for support- 
ing Sandwich Month at the consumer 
level. Additional thousands of stores 
will be reached by food company 
salesmen numbering in excess of an 
estimated 60,000. 

The entire restaurant industry has 
been alerted to the merchandising 
potential of Sandwich Month by the 
National Restaurant Assn. 

Literally millions of dollars have 
been earmarked for advertising, mer- 
chandising and promotion in behalf 
of complete sandwich meals, states 
the Wheat Flour Institute of Chi- 
cago. With more than 90 million 
sandwiches served every day in 
Amercia, the profit-making oppor- 
tunities attract everyone concerned 
with the sale of foods, the WFI 
states. The 1955 record is expected to 
top all previous campaigns as the 
biggest names in food seek to cap- 
ture a share of the sandwich market 
during the period of peak consump- 
tion—August. 

_ Strength of the sandwich promo- 
tion lies in the sandwich meal, one of 
the nation’s most popular ways of 
eating. Mighty Mr. Sandwich, a King 
of Food, represents sandwiches and 
soups, salads, fillings, spreads, bever- 
ages, desserts, flavorings, garnishes, 
snacks and other foods in delicious 
combination, the WFI said. The sand- 
wich is ideally adapted to the “take- 
> aa days of August, it is pointed 
out. 

300 Participant-Sponsors 

The annual campaign is supported 
by more than 300 participant-spon- 
sors. This group includes such firms 
and groups as the American Dairy 
Assn., American Meat Institute, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., Armour & Co., 
Borden Co., General Foods Corp., 
Standard Brands, Inc., C. A. Swan- 
son & Sons, Swift & Co., and many 
others. Each sponsors product pub- 
licity; advertises in national maga- 
zines and leading newspapers; fea- 
tures sandwiches in radio and tele- 
vision and make available point-of- 
sale materials for retailers. 

Local representatives, brokers, 
store detail men and salesmen help 
coordinate the effort at the retail 
level. They are aided by bakery 
wagon drivers and store merchandis- 
ing specialists. The combination of 
promotional pressure from every 
angle builds up into the year’s big- 
gest food sales drive across the na- 
tion, according to the WFTI. 

To coordinate and key the wide 
assortment of materials and adver- 
tising in behalf of sandwich meals, 
the WFI makes available so-called 
basic commodity posters and other 
materials. These sales stimulators 





Kansas Firm Will 
Replace Elevators 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Secur- 
ity Elevator Co., Hutchinson, is re- 
placing its storage bins, built nearly 
50 years ago. A contract has been 
let for a 500,000-bu, elevator at 
Hugoton. It is expected the new con- 
crete bins will be ready in time for 
the milo harvest in fall. 


serve to tie together similar brand- 
imprinted materials and food groups 
within a store—to merchandise all 
foods in all departments as part of 
complete sandwich meals. For details, 
write Wheat Flour Institute, coordi- 
nating National Sandwich Month, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFe-—~— 


Quaker Oats Co. Buys 
Canadian Company 


WINNIPEG—Canadian Cooperative 
Processors, Ltd., has sold its interests, 
located at Swift Current, Sask., and 
Edmonton, Alta., to the Quaker Oats 
Co. of Chicago. The Co-operative was 
organized in 1944 by farmers and 
ranchers in southwest Saskatchewan 
to find a market for surplus Alberta 
and Saskatchewan horses. Much of 
the processed meat was sold to 
Europe. 

For the last three years the Quaker 
Oats Co. has been leasing the plants 
to process surplus horses for pickled 
meat exports to Europe and for pet 
food in the U.S. With the lease 
Quaker Oats had an option to pur- 
chase. The sale was completed June 
30 for $650,000 less depreciation for 
the three years of the lease. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Japanese Entry into 
GATT May Aid Trade 


WASHINGTON — Tariff conces- 
sions exchanged recently between the 
U.S. and Japan at a conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland, will become ef- 
fective Sept. 11, provided two thirds 
of the member countries subscribing 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade vote to admit Japan to 
the organization. 

Japan made similar arrangements 
with 17 other countries as part of 
the policy to boost international 
trade. The U.S. stands to benefit be- 
cause of potential agricultural trade. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Blair Mill Firm 
To Cease Flour 
Output July 15 


ATCHISON, KANSAS—The Blair 
Milling & Elevator Co., Atchison, will 
shut down its flour mill about July 
15, but will continue ‘to run its pack- 
age goods department, feed mill and 
grain elevator business, W. W. Blair, 
president of the firm, announced last . 
week. He said the company will mill 
cut its present flour contracts but 
will make no sales on the new crop. 

The Blair mill has a daily capacity 
of 4,600 sacks. The company also op- 
erates a 300-ton formula feed mill 
and has total grain storage capacity 
of 700,000 bu., of which one half is 
located at the mill site. 

Mr. Blair indicated that the flour 
mill would remain on a standby basis 
and was not being dismantled. The 
mill was constructed in 1923, follow- 
ing a fire which destroyed the pre- 
vious plant there. 

One of the pioneer western flour 
companies, the Blair firm was es- 
tablished in 1868 by E. K. Blair who 
began operations with a 50-bbl. plant 
before the days of the railroads. The 
mill prospered and grew steadily in 
size to become one of the best known 
in the Southwest. 
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May, April, May, 
1955 1955 1954 
924,400 829,400 784,900 
1,727,100 1,590,100 1,762,000 
2,651,500 2,419,500 2,546,900 
1,027,700 1,047,200 967,200 
3,940,100 3,902,200 3,392,700 
4,967,800 4,949,400 4,359,900 
2,181,400 2,009,300 2,014,400 
2,419,100 2,228,300 2,148,100 
1,252,000 1,235,200 1,215,700 
13,571,900 12,841,700 12,284,800 
74.2 73.6 73.6 
18,290,000 17,435,000*  16,685,000* 
871,000 830,000* 795,000* 


Flour Output Gains in May 


U.S. wheat flour production in May 
totaled 18,290,000 sacks, The North- 
western Miller estimates. Output av- 
eraged 871,000 sacks a day during the 
21-working-day month. 

Total May production was up 4.9% 
from the April total of 17,435,000 
sacks. On a daily average basis also, 
May output was up 4.9% from April, 
when the average was 830,000 sacks. 

Total May production in 1954 was 
16,685,000 sacks, The total for May 
this year thus represents a gain of 
9.6% over a year earlier. The May 
daily average this year was up by the 
same percentage from a year earlier, 
when the average was 795,000 sacks. 

The increase in daily average pro- 
duction from April to May was in line 
with the long-term trend, but the in- 
crease was sharper than the average 
gain and the increase last year. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of flour production is derived from 
reports received from mills in prin- 


which are believed to account for ap- 
proximately 74% of total U.S. output. 
Most production centers and re- 
gions in the U.S. showed at least 
some increase in daily average pro- 
duction in May as compared with 
April. The largest percentage gains 
were shown in the Northwest, at Buf- 
falo and in the central and southeast- 
ern states. Daily average output at 
Kansas City was down slightly, and 
for the Southwest as a whole it 
showed almost no change. It was up 
slightly in the Pacific Northwest. 
Percentage changes in daily aver- 
age output between April and May 
for mills in principal production cen- 
ters and regions which report to The 
Northwestern Miller were: Minneapo- 
lis, up 11.3%; interior Northwest, up 
8.5%; entire Northwest, up 9.5%; 
Kansas City, down 2%; interior 
Southwest, up 1%; entire Southwest, 
about unchanged; Buffalo, up 8.5%; 
central and southeastern states, up 


Temporary Setback for 


St. Lawrence Plan 


MONTREAL —A meeting of the 
shareholders of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was called for 
June 30 to vote on the sale of the 
company’s assets to Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd. However, some of 
the preferred shareholders, who felt 
opposed to the sale of the St. Law- 
rence assets, sought and obtained a 
temporary injunction the day before 
the meeting. As a consequence the 
meeting was adjourned until July 15. 

Paul M. Petersen, president, St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills, states that the 
downward trend in total flour mill 
production since the end of the 1952- 
53 crop year is continuing, resulting 
in highly competitive conditions in 
the industry for the reduced volume 
of available business. He further 
states that the earnings of the com- 
pany have been unsatisfactory and 
that the best way of effecting sub- 
stantial economies is to bring the 
operations of both companies under 
one management. 

All of the common stock of St. 
Lawrence is owned by the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., but the preferred 
stock is publicly held. Under the 
proposed plan Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, a subsidiary of Internatioual 
Milling Co., will buy the St. Law- 
rence assets and the two companies 
will operate under one management 
but with no change in brands, trade 
connections or sales personnel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


George Looby Assumes 


New Pillsbury Position 


CHICAGO—George Looby has been 
assigned as a merchandiser, grocery 
products, by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. He was formerly 
regional assistant at Chicago for 
grocery products, Pillsbury. 

Replacing Mr. Looby at Chicago is 
John O’F lynn, formerly of Pillsbury’s 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT—Daily average flour pro- 
duction in May showed a marked gain over the April 
average, according to estimates made by The Northwest- 
ern Miller. The increase from April to May was in line 
with the trend, but the rise this year was sharper 


than usual, Also, as shown on the accompanying chart, 
daily average output in May this year was substantially 
higher than a year earlier. In all but one month in 1955 
daily average production has been larger than in the 
corresponding months of 1954, 
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CCC Wheat Prices 
Drop With Shift to 
New Crop Basis 


WASHINGTON — A major change 
in Commodity Credit Corp. sales of 
wheat and other grains for domestic 
use occurred this month with a shift 
to a new-crop minimum sales price 
basis. As a result, CCC prices on the 
domestic price list for July are sub- 
stantially lower. 

For wheat, the reductions reflect 
the price support drop from 90 to 
821%2% of parity and the reduction in 
added charges with the start of a 
new crop year. 

The shift to the new-crop minimum 
sales price basis applies to wheat, 
barley, rye, oats and grain sorghums. 
The support rate on the latter four 
grains has dropped to 70% of parity. 

USDA also announced the adoption 
of the same in-store minimum sales 
prices for these five grains and also 
corn regardless of whether the grain 
was received ex truck or ex rail or 
barge. Formerly the minimum sales 
prices were higher when the grain 
was received ex truck. 

The July minimum domestic price 
for wheat is the 1955 loan rate for 
class, grade, quality and location plus 
12¢ bu. Examples of minimum prices 
are: Chicago, No. 1 RW $2.50 bu.; 
Minneapolis, No. 1 DNS $2.53; Kan- 
sas City, No. 1 HW $2.50. 


Farmer Refuses to Pay 


Wheat Acreage Penalty 


ALEXANDRIA, VA.—In spite of a 
federal court ruling last week against 
a Maryland farmer for interfering 
with government wheat inspectors in 
measuring wheat acreage, Jesse L. 
Curtis, “unreconstructed rebel” of 
nearby Stafford County, says he will 
continue to ignore a $221 penalty 
assessed against him for what the 
government contends was excess 
wheat acreage in 1954. 

Mr. Curtis has barred government 
inspectors from his farm for two 
years. 

Defense attorneys in the Maryland 
case invoked the Fourth, Fifth and 
Tenth Amendments against “unlaw- 
ful seizure and taking of property” 
plus protection of states’ rights. 
Judge Roszel Thomsen called the 
arguments “frivolous.” 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—A gen- 
eral alarm fire destroyed a grain 
elevator in Toughkenamon Township, 
about two miles from here, causing 
an estimated $250,000 damage. 





CAR SHORTAGE HITS 
BUFFALO MILLS 


BUFFALO—Buffalo flour mills are 
being hard hit by a freight car short- 
age. Numerous orders for delivery 
went into a backlog list as mill ex- 
ecutives sought to straighten out the 
situation. 

A spokesman for the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange described the situation as 
“really tight.” He said that in many 
instances mills are receiving only one 
third of the cars ordered. 

He said a strike of New England 
truck drivers had slowed down rail- 
road shipments, with the result that 
cars were not being returned to Buf- 
falo from New England as fast as the 
flour industrial output warrants. 
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Domestic Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS — The following 
domestic sales and exchanges were 
reported during the period June 
24-30: 





bu No DNS wheat, 14.5% prot., 
sold at $2.88 in store, Duluth; 33 bu. 
No. 1 H.W wheat, 12% prot., purchased at 
$2.63%, in store, Duluth 

607 bu. soybeans sold at $2.19%, in store, 
Marshall, Minn 

28,928 bu. No. 1 DHW wheat, 10.72% 
prot sold at $2.54%, in store, Duluth; 28,- 

8 bu. N 1 DHW wheat, 10% prot., pur- 
hased at $2.50%, in store, Superior 

77 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 13.5% prot., sold 
at $2.71%, in store, Duluth; 77 bu. No. 1 
H.W wheat 12% prot., purchased at 
$ 9 1 st Duluth. 

16 1 DNS wheat, 12.4% prot., 
old at $2.62%, in store, Duluth; 3,063 bu. 
No. 1 H.W. wheat, 13% prot., purchased at 
$2.64%, in store, St. Paul. 

1,021 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 12.4% prot., 
old at $2.61% n store, Duluth; 1,021 bu. 
No. 5 amber durum, purchased at $3.05, in 
tor St. Paul 

2 13 bu. No. 1 DHW wheat, 11.25% 
prot., sold at $2.57%, in store, Duluth; 20,- 
1 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 12% prot., pur- 
chased at $2.57%, in store, Duluth 

234 bu. No. 1 H.W. wheat, 12% prot., sold 
it $2.59%, in store, Minneapolis; 234 bu. 
No. 1 DNS wheat, 14.5% prot., purchased at 
$2.84%, in ste Minneapolis. 

23 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 14.5% prot., sold 
it $2.81%, in store, Duluth; 23 bu. No. 1 
H.W heat 12% prot., purchased at 
$2.59 n st Duluth. 

{ { bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 11% prot., 

l t $2.53%, in store, Minneapolis; 20,- 

4 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 11.4% prot., pur- 

i at $ %, in store, Minneapolis. 


Cumulative domestic sales reported 
at Minneapolis through the period 
June 24-30 are as follows: 73,423 bu. 
wheat, 253,485 bu. corn, 104,266 bu. 
barley, 13,737 bu. oats, 49,300 bu. 
rye, 116,405 bu. flax, 645,044 bu. soy- 
beans and 486 cwt. milo. 


¥ ¥ 


KANSAS CITY — Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported during the pe- 
riod June 24-30 are as follows: 139,- 
337 bu. wheat, 6,883 bu. corn, 4,430 
bu. barley, 4,772 bu. oats, 3,611 bu. 
rye, 55,863 bu. soybeans and 14,266 
cwt. grain sorghums. Also sold were 
106,164 bu. wheat for use in the non- 
IWA Export Program. 


¥ ¥ 


CHICAGO — Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the period June 
20-25 are as follows: 79,378 bu. wheat, 
1,162,899 bu. corn, 57,903 bu. oats, 
1,800 bu. rye, 942,075 bu. soybeans 
and 15,106 bu. barley. 


¥ ¥ 


DALLAS—Domestic sales reported 
for the period June 24-30 are as fol- 
lows: 247,000 bu. grain sorghums, 
1,005 tons broken rice and 22,900 bu. 
wheat. 

v ¥ 

PORTLAND — The following do- 
mestic sales were reported during 
the week ending June 29: 






4,193 bu 2-row barley at $59.50 ton, 
basis track Northwest Coast 

10.670 bu western barley at «6©$54 =«2ton, 
basis track Northwest Coast 

1,000 wt rrain sorghums at $2.50 ewt., 
basis bulk t k Arizona. 

4,166 bu. v¥ tern barley at $2.07% ewt., 
basis bulk track California 

1,050 cwt. grain sorghum at $2.87% cwt., 


basis bulk track California. 

Cumulative domestic sales during 
the week ending June 29, all for 
drouth relief programs, were as fol- 
lows: 33,902 bu. barley and 2,050 ewt. 
grain sorghum. 

v ¥ 


Unrestricted Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS—Sale of 65,000 bu. 
No. 1 flax at $3.43, f.o.b. cars, Duluth, 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





for unrestricted use was reported 
during last week. 


¥ ¥ 


Export Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS—Export sales re- 
ported during the period June 24-30 
were as follows: 

200,000 bu. No 3 Hy. white oats, at 
55%¢, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

300,000 bu. No. 3 Hy. white oats, at 55¢, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

410,000 bu. No. 3 Hy. white oats, at 54¢, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

270,000 bu. No. 3 Hy. white oats, at 53¢, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

224 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 13% prot., at 
$1.92%, in store, Minneapolis. 

3,170 bu. No. 3 DNS wheat, 14.52% prot., 
at $1.83%, in store, Duluth. 

33 bu. No. 1 H.W. wheat, 12% prot., at 
$1.62%, in store, Duluth. 

116 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 14.5% prot., 
at $1.85%, in store, Duluth. 

400,000 bu. No. 2 yellow corn, at $1.34%, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

400,000 bu. No. 2 yellow corn, at $1.33%, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

1,250,000 bu. light test weight wheat, at 
$1.30, f.0.b. Duluth-Superior 

234 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 14.5% prot., 
at $1.76%, in store, Minneapolis. 

8,677 bu. No. 1 DNS wheat, 12.5% prot., 
at $1.67%, in store, Duluth. 

1,877 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 14.5% prot., 
at $1.84%, in store, Duluth. 

11,044 bu. No. 3 DNS wheat, 14.52% 
prot., at $1.79%, in store, Duluth. 

699 bu. No. 3 DNS wheat, 14.52% prot., 
at $1.80%, in store, Duluth. 

77 bu. No. 1 H.W. wheat, 12% prot., at 
$1.61%, in store, Duluth. 

3,063 bu. No. 1 H.W. wheat, 13% prot., 
at 31.66%, in store, St. Paul. 

1,021 bu. No. 5 amber durum at $2.07, in 
store, St. Paul. 

11,519 bu. No. 2 DNS wheat, 14.5% prot., 
at $1.84%, in store, Duluth. 

2,309 No. 2 DNS wheat, 14.5% prot., at 
$1.84%, in store, Duluth. 

23 bu. No. 1 H.W. wheat, 12% prot., at 
$1.61%, in store, Duluth. 


Cumulative export sales reported 
for the period June 24-30 are as fol- 
lows: 1,294,086 bu. wheat, 800,000 


bu. corn and 1,180,000 bu. oats. 
vs¥ 

PORTLAND—tThe following export 
sales were reported during the week 
ending June 29: 

350 bu. white wheat at $1.33%. 

570 bu. DHW wheat, 12% prot., 2 

845 bu. DNS, 12% prot., at $1.45. 

470,314 bu. white wheat at $1.62. 

280,000 bu. western barley at $40.20 ton, 
f.o.b., ship Northwest Coast. 

3,546,666 bu. 2-row western barley at 
$42.12 ton, f.o.b., ship Northwest Coast. 

350 bu. white wheat at $1.28. 

8,388 bu. white wheat at $1.32%. 

1,183 bu. DHW wheat, 12% prot., at 
$1.48%. 

6,799 bu. DNS wheat, 12% prot., $1.46\%. 

3,262 bu. DNS wheat, 14% prot., at 
$1.69%. 

560,000 bu. western barley at $40.20 ton, 
basis f.o.b., ship Northwest Coast. 

391 bu. white wheat at $1.32%. 

93 bu. DHW wheat at $1.32%. 

1,538 bu. DHW wheat, 12% prot., at 
$1.48%. 

303 bu. HWB wheat, 10% prot., at $1.38%. 

252 bu. DNS wheat, 12% prot., at $1.45. 

257 bu. DNS wheat, 13% prot., $1.58%, 
basis track Northwest Crest. 

744,333 bu. western barley, at $40.20 ton, 
basis f.o.b., ship Northwest Coast. 

11,706 bu. white wheat at $1.34%. 

5,931 bu. DHW wheat, 12% prot., at 
$1.48%. 

466 bu. HWB wheat, 10% prot., at $1.40%. 

128 bu. DNS wheat, 12% prot., at $1.45%. 

4,660 bu. DNS wheat, 14% prot., at 
$1.68%. 

362,289 bu. white wheat, at $1.63%. 

140,000 bu. western barley, at $40.20 ton. 

93,333 bu. 2-row western barley, at $40.20 
ton, basis f.o.b., ship Northwest. 


Cumulative export sales for the 
week ending June 29 were as follows: 
923,675 bu. wheat and 5,405,599 bu. 
barley. 

vv 

CHICAGO — Cumulative export 

sales during the week ending June 


25 were as follows: 687,985 bu. corn 
and 382,174 bu. wheat. 


v ¥ 
DALLAS — Cumulative export 


sales during the week ending June 
30 were as follows: 2,582,000 bu, 


grain sorghums, 504,418 bu. oats, 2,- 
448 tons broken rice and 765,870 bu. 
wheat. 


Offerings 


MINNEAPOLIS—Bids will be re- 
ceived July 7 on 500,000 bu. No. 1 
flaxseed, half in store at Minneapolis 
and the other half at Duluth. Mini- 
a price CCC will accept is $3.41 

u. 
¥ ¥ 

DALLAS—Bids will be taken by 
July 7 on 1,650 tons broken rice. And 
bids will be accepted by July 6 on 
400,803 bu. oats. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. A. Dillon Joins 


Raymond Bag Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO — Charles 
A. Dillon has been appointed district 
representative for the Raymond Bag 
Co., it has been announced by H. A. 
Kennington, general sales manager. 

With a background in industrial 
sales, Mr. Dillon will direct sales of 
Raymond multi-wall paper shipping 
sacks in Texas, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas, with headquarters at Hous- 
ton, Texas. He and his family live in 
Houston. 
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IWA Council Plans 


Pact Renewal 


LONDON — The second Interna- 
tional Wheat Council meeting of the 
current crop year ended in London 
June 29 after a three-day session. 
Delegates and advisors were present 
from 36 subscribing countries and 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations sent an 
observer. 

A delegate stated that the discus- 
sions were held in a cordial atmo- 
sphere and the consensus was that 
the chances of a renewal of the pact 
for 1956 were good. Underlined at 
the meeting was the need to broad- 
en the membership of the agreement 
and in this connection individual dele- 
gates mentioned the possibility of 
bringing Britain into membership 
once again as well as attracting sup- 
port from Russia, the Communist 
satellite nations, and Argentina. 

The official report of the meet- 
ing, issued by the secretary Gordon 
O. Fraser, states that the council 
considered the arrangements to be 
made for calling an international con- 
ference for the purpose of renewing 


(Continued on page 45) 





Rye Import Quota Continued 
At 186-Million-Pound Level 


WASHINGTON A presidential 
proclamation issued June 30 has set 
the import quota on rye at the cur- 
rent level. Under the proclamation, 
the Tariff Commission will limit the 
imports of rye to 186 million pounds 
each year until June 30, 1957. 

The proclamation also provides for 
allocation of the quota on an histori- 
cal basis, permitting Canada to ship 
into the U.S. 182,280,000 Ib. and other 








W. J. Henning 


ROBIN HOOD APPOINTMENT — 
Charles Ritz, president of Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., has announced the 
appointment of William J. Henning 
as vice president in charge of the 
company’s business in eastern Cana- 
da. He replaces C, E. Soward who is 
retiring from the company. Mr. Hen- 
ning, formerly assistant general man- 
ager, has been with Robin Hood Flour 
Mills for nearly 32 years, and has 
served in sales and other executive 
positions in various parts of Canada. 


foreign countries 3,720,000 Ib. Not 
more than 15,000 Ib. of the total per- 
missible imports may be of rye flour 
or rye meal. 

In its report to the President, the 
Tariff Commission recommended a 
quota of 95,200,000 Ib. to be imposed 
indefinitely for succeeding 12-month 
periods. The President, however, con- 
tinued the limitation on rye imports 
at the current level and limited the 
effectiveness of his order to two 
years. 


The Tariff Commission investigated 
the rye import situation under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, which 
authorizes limitations on imports 
when imports are interfering with 
or threaten to interfere with domes- 
tic price support programs. The com- 
mission found that continued restric- 
tions on imports of rye were neces- 
sary to protect the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s support program for 
rye. 

The presidential proclamation does 
not apply to imports of certified or 
registered seed rye for seeding and 
crop-improvement purposes entered 
in accordance with safeguards pre- 
scribed in the proclamation. 


vy Y¥ 


Canadian Resentment 


TORONTO—The decision to extend 
the rye curbs for two years instead 
of one has provoked considerable re- 
sentment against the U.S. in Canada. 
Canadian officials had asked that the 
curbs be removed or eased, but the 
American authorities replied that 
they had a huge surplus and could not 
comply with the request. 

Traders fear that the US. also 
may continue curbs on imports of 
oats and barley. Restrictions on these 
grains expire Sept. 30 unless they are 
renewed. The prevailing opinion is 
that the American administration, 
following the rye pattern, will renew 
them. Currently, the U.S. limits im- 
ports of Canadian oats to 39.3 million 
bushels a year and Canadian barley 
to 27.2 million bushels. 
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Stalled, But 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Heavy Flour Bookings 


Nearby 


Trade Swells Volume 


Sales of flour improved again last 
week, but the large-scale forward 
bookings quite widely expected did 
not develop over the holiday week 
end. 

Efforts to arrive at price agreement 


were blocked by firm milling wheat 
premiums in the Southwest while 
millfeed credits skidded. Bakers, 


meanwhile, held to previous ideas of 
prices well below the current market, 
and up to July 5 there were no indi- 
cations of a break in the stalemate. 

Business by mills in the Southwest 
totaled 131% of capacity last week, 
with the volume made up of price- 
date-of-shipment purchases by bak- 
ers and quite heavy family flour sales, 

_ largely of private label types. Sales 
the previous week had averaged 125% 
of capacity. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 112% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 63% the week before. The 
bulk of the business was done in con- 
junction with a protected price ad- 
vance, with bakers filling in on short- 
term needs. 

Sales of central states mills were 
estimated at around 100 to 105% of 
capacity, with trade mostly p.d.s. Soft 
wheat flour business in more impor- 
tant markets has not yet developed as 
buyers waited for price developments 
in the Southwest. 

Export trade was quiet, generally, 
although some export bookings were 
reported on the West Coast. Canadian 
flour business also was slow. 

U.S. flour production averaged 86% 
of capacity last week, compared with 
91% the week before and 84% a year 
ago. Production was reduced in all 
areas but the Southwest. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour expanded last week and aver- 
aged 112% of five-day capacity, com 
pared with 63% the previous week 
and 211% a year ago. 

The bulk of the business took place 
overnight June 30 as price quota- 
tions were advanced 12¢ sack and 
protection offered. Bakers covered 
additional nearby needs, including 
pricing out of price-date-of-shipment 
orders. In a number of cases needs 
for the remainder of July were taken 
care of. 

The advance in flour costs last 
week was one of the steepest in some 
time, and quotations at the end of 
the period were 15@20¢ sack higher. 
Stronger cash wheat premiums plus 
some sharp declines in millfeeds 
brought on the price boosts. 


Buyers of spring wheat flour in 
many cases have been holding off 
adding to contracts, hoping for a 
drop in spring prices when heavy 
hard winter wheat flour bookings de- 
velop. However, the latter has not 
developed yet, and buying of springs 
on a broader scale likewise has been 
postponed by many buyers whose 
contract balances are running out. 
Considerable p.d.s. business continues 
in springs in the meantime, with the 
expanded rate of purchases last week 
considered largely a stopgap measure. 

Interest in family flour was con- 
fined to private label business, with 
some fairly heavy reduction in prices 
on these types reported. Prices 


nationally-advertised family brands 
remained unchanged. It is anticipated 
that some large-scale buying of regu- 
lar brands may develop shortly, if 
usual seasonal buying patterns are 
followed this crop year. 

Clears were firm to stronger, with 
good demand for available offerings. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 90% of capacity, compared 
with 96% the week before. 

Quotations July 1, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.71@6.88, 
short patent $6.81@6.98, high gluten 
$7.36@7.48, first clear $5.95@6.53, 
whole wheat $6.61@6.73, family $6.74 
@7.65. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Bookings of family 
flour and continued price-date-of-ship- 
ment buying by the bakers were the 
major factors in the southwestern 
flour market last week. Although the 
new crop wheat harvest was in full 
Swing in Kansas and a heavy volume 
of wheat arrived at Kansas terminals 
over the July 4 holiday, extended 
bakery flour business failed to break 
loose. 

Sales in the area last week 
amounted to 131% of capacity, com- 
pared with 125% in the previous 
week and 180% a year ago. About 
half of the week’s volume was esti- 
mated to be family flour and the rest 
was divided between p.d.s. bakery 
flour and a fair amount of clears and 
low grades. Scarcely any export busi- 
ness was reported. 

For another week prospective buy- 
ers and sellers of bakery flour held 
tenaciously to price ideas. Mills were 
forced to hold prices at levels over 
the June low point due to a $12 break 
in shorts and continued strength in 
milling wheat premiums. In addition, 
the basic July wheat future failed to 
seek lower levels. Bakers expect more 


advantageous prices on flour, due to 
lower loan and support levels and 
the pressure of heavy new crop re- 
ceipts on markets. 

A year ago this week the heaviest 
selling wave in southwestern flour 
history took place, with much of the 
volume booked prior to and during 
the holiday week-end. This year no 
such surge has developed, and if no 
break occurs in the wheat market, 
bakers could continue p.d.s. indefi- 
nitely. 

Nationally advertised brands were 
sold in fairly substantial volume at 
midweek. Independent and private 
labels had been trading rather ac- 
tively for a week or more. While a 
wide spread continued in first clears 
between lower protein and 13.5 to 
14% protein, low grades of clears 
were showing some strength. A good 
domestic demand for 1% ash types 
and scattered sales of second clear 
contributed to the firmness. Several 
sizeable lots of .5% ash flour were 
sold for the first time in several 
weeks. 

Quotations, July 1, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.03@6.08, standard 
85% patent $5.93@5.98, straight $5.88 
@5.93; established brands of family 
flour $6.05@7.40, first clears $4.50G 
5.05, second clears $4.30@4.35, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4@4.30. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
135%, compared with 150% the pre- 
ceding week and 127% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 
Prices July 1 were up 5@10¢ sack, 
compared with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow with prices about 14¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were difficult to se- 
cure. 

Texas: A few mills made some fu- 
ture bookings of family flour last 
week which, together with the p.ds. 
bakers’ business, probably amounted 
to 30 to 40% of capacity. Running 
time remains steady at three to four 
days. Prices were about unchanged 
from a week ago. Quotations July 1: 
Extra high patent family $6.80@7.10; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6.30G 


(Continued on page 46) 





Blended Durum Product Shipments, 
Sales Restricted; Crop Outlook Good 


Trade in blended durum granulars 
and other blended durum products re- 
mained quiet last week as a good 
share of the macaroni and noodle in- 
dustry closed down for annual vaca- 
tions. Shipments at the same time 
were reduced. 

An upturn in shipping directions is 
anticipated by mid-July as prepara- 
tions are made for resuming maca- 
roni plant operations. According to 
eastern trade reports seasonal! dull- 
ness in macaroni products, persists, 
with grocer replacement of stocks 
confined to nearby requirements. 
Hopes for better demand were hinged 
partly on a promotion campaign being 
conducted with the meat industry. 

A reduction in over-all macaroni 
and noodle volume this year was in- 
dicated by trade sources, with heavier 
imports sharing the blame along with 
some difficulties in maintaining qual- 
ity because of the lack of sufficient 
durum. 

Crop prospects remain good, and al- 
though rust is present in the grow- 
ing areas, weather recently has been 
ideal for plant growth and holding 


of. down the spread of rust. 


Durum wheat held at a top of 
$3.65 bu. at Minneapolis, but hard 
wheats used for blending advanced 
several cents and granular blends 
(25-75%) advanced to around $7 ewt., 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis July 1 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
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DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 

capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
§-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

June 27-July 1 .... 168,500 109,421 65 
Previous week 168,500 *122,080 72 
Year ago 168,500 125,179 73 

Crop year 

production 

a ee OB SR eres ne 21,884 

i ee er ce eee 50,066 

*Revised. 


July 5, 1955 


Shorts in Steep 
Decline as Demand 
Drops Sharply 


Shorts at Kansas City made one of 
their steepest price slides in history 
last week, with the decline amount- 
ing to as much as $12 ton and con- 
siderable weakness still in evidence 
July’ 5. Production continued at a 
good rate as feed business slumped 
in the Southwest. Middlings were 
lower at Minneapolis and Chicago, 
but the drop was not as great as that 
of shorts. Some evidence of stability 
was seen in Minneapolis. 

Feed demand was steady in the 
Northwest last week, with possibly 
a slight slowdown in orders toward 
the end of the week. 

Hog feed sales continue to provide 
a good share of current tonnage, and 
turkey feed volume is reaching its 
seasonal peak. 

Holding below usual levels are 
chick grower feeds and laying ra- 
tions. However, some mills report 
larger sales of concentrates for lay- 
ing birds, which partly makes up for 
the lag in sales of complete feeds and 
indicates fairly large feeding opera- 
tions in the area. 

Lower prices for ingredients, which 
led to $1@3 reductions of some 
formula feed price lists, might cause 
some reduction in buying, manufac- 
turers felt, as the recent improve- 
ment in business was partly at- 
tributed to the stronger markets and 
a desire on the part of dealers to 
protect themselves against further 
price advances. 


Intensified harvest activity in this 
area, easier markets and overstocked 
positions led to a sharp drop in feed 
sales in the Southwest last week. The 
trend is not unusual for the harvest 
season. Earlier in June farmers 
and dealers rushed mills for feed 
stocks, and now that the harvest is 
taking up time, trucks and other 
equipment there is little thought of 
acquiring feed. 

Reduced prices for feed ingredients 
such as millfeed, soybean oil meal and 
cottonseed oil meal have caused feed 
buyers to stand aside, as well. Gen- 
erally, prices will be down around $1 
ton this week. The drastic break in 
shorts served to point out the change 
in feeding values that can occur over- 
night. 

One of the few bright spots in the 
feeding picture is on hogs. Broiler 
and turkey feeds are moving fairly 
well, but cattle and dairy feeds have 
slowed down materially due to the 
good pasture situation. Poultry feed 
demand is only fair. 


An excellent demand for formula 
feeds continued jn the central states 
during the week ending June 29, feed 
manufacturers report, and order 
backlogs are expanding. Some firms 
report that they are a week behind 
on filling orders, while the average 
is around three to four days. Many 
companies are operating six days, 
while the remainder are on five-day 
schedules with double shifts. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,433 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 47,463 in the 
previous week and 45,555 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totaled 9,286 
tons as compared with 17,656 tons in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
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July 5, 1955 


Wheat Values Change Little 


As Harvest Moves Forward 


Wheat futures showed surprisingly 
small change in the week ending 
July 5 when receipts of new wheat 
bulged in the Southwest and normally 
heavy hedging pressure would be an- 
ticipated. Kansas City July was the 
only current delivery future that 
changed more than a fraction in the 
period as it registered a drop of 2¢ 
bu. Both gains and losses were regis- 
tered by other futures, with only a 
few changing more than a cent. Chi- 
cago May was up 1%¢ and Kansas 
City September dropped 14%¢ bu. The 
market remained firm through most 
of the period, although some selling 
developed at Kansas City late in the 
week in anticipation of the heavy 
week end receipts. Premiums on mill- 
ing quality wheat held firm in the 
Southwest as the trade was still wait- 
ing for arrival of higher quality wheat 
from Kansas and Nebraska. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
July 5 were: Chicago—July $1.98%-%, 
September $2.00% - 5%, December 
$2.04%-%, March $2.03%-%, May 
$1.9836 ; Minneapolis—July $2.35, Sep- 
tember $2.24%4, December $2.21; Kan- 
sas City—July $2.12%, September 
$2.15%, December $2.15% - 2.16, 
March $2.04%. 

After release of June 15 parity 
figures, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture <nnounced national average 
support rates for the 1955 crop at 
$2.08 bu., 2¢ above the minimum rate 
for the crop which was announced 
last fall. This is the national average 
farm level support rate, with terminal 
rates adjusted accordingly. 

The approval of marketing quotas 
by farmers removed a_ potentially 
bearish market situation, and this 
factor was one of the more important 
ones lending stability to prices in 
spite of the peak harvest movement 
of new wheat. Harvesting was de- 
layed again in parts of the Southwest 
because of rains, and many receipts 
were graded “tough.” 

As yet no heavy forward bookings 
of flour have developed because of 
relatively firm wheat prices and low- 
er price ideas of bakers. 

Good growing weather continued in 
the spring wheat territory, where 
most areas received some moisture, 
and the crop made excellent progress. 
Rust remains an unknown factor. Re- 
ports to the Peavey Elevators indi- 
cate that the infection of stem rust 
is lighter than last year, with the 
susceptible crops mostly one to three 
weeks earlier. “This situation would 
seem to rule out extensive rust in- 
jury,” the Peavey crop report states. 

Premiums Gain, Reverse 

Wheat receipts at the primary 
markets totaled 16.7 million bushels 
for the week ended June 30, compared 
with 11 million bushels the previous 
week and 24.1 million the comparable 
week a year earlier. Minneapolis had 
a total of 1,144 cars of all classes of 
wheat for the week, and of these 498 
cars were assigned to CCC. Duluth 
showed a total of 1,385 cars. 

Active mill buying forced cash pre- 
miums higher at Minneapolis. Pre- 
miums for ordinary kinds advanced 
3¢ bu. Premiums for those in the 12 
through 14% protein brackets were 
4¢ higher at the bottom and 3¢ high- 
er at the top of the ranges. Those 
carrying 15 and 16% protein were 
2@3¢ higher. In.addition to the ad- 
vance in premiums, the Minneapolis 
basic future price advanced 4¢. 

On June 30, trading ranges were 
quoted as follows: Ordinary No. 1 


dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat traded at 16@18¢ 
over the Minneapolis July price, 11% 
protein 16@20¢ over, 12% protein 
18@25¢ over, 13% protein 29@38¢ 
over, 14% protein 39@48¢ over, 15% 
protein 46@57¢ over, 16% protein 63 
@74¢ over. The average protein of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.30%, durum 11.36%. 

On July 5 premiums dropped sev- 
eral cents following the USDA an- 
nouncement of lower prices on its 
offerings based on lower formula 
minimum prices. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 1 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No, 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Ss 








pring, 58 Ib. 
OvrGtGey is 66 2000445 006 . -$2.52% @2.54% 
BED EEG 05 cc che eccrsess 2% @2.56% 
12% Protein 2.8 2.61% 
13% Protein ......... . . 2.656% @2.74% 
SAS, PE Fs ckies be sade . 2.75% @2.84% 
16% Protein ......... ~seee 2.82% @2.93% 
26% Prete icine vcve cde 2.99% @3.10% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


CD Te oc wake av gscrcccavestsee 4¢ premium 
BT. « cccesscnep sno seaehe cue 2¢ premium 
OTB. cc cvecacdvenseserescetos 3¢ discount 
Oe Mh se scnns uakcecdahaeoeocken 8¢ discount 
BE PR, oc cccccntisiooveccveccececs 13¢ discount 
DOD. 0206 cdbbaccecsutsechsons 18¢ discount 
BEER. <0 civarecde vc0eseaeeeese 23¢ discount 
BB TDs. cc cbecdsecedoscacivesese 28¢ discount 
DE OM cecataingns eee bacccceanus 33¢ discount 
GO BR. ic cds ste ceneccnsccéscece 38¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—lc each \%% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—10¢ bu. less. 


Premiums Fairly Steady 

Considering the rapid expansion of 
the winter wheat harvest, cash wheat 
prices held relatively steady at the 
Kansas City market. Extreme decline 
of cash premiums was only 3¢, while 
topside of the range wheat remained 
unchanged. The basic July option 
dropped only 2¢ during the week. 
Facing these facts was a receipts to- 
tal of 3,445 cars at Kansas City over 
the holiday week end This came on 
top of a total of 4,542 cars for last 
week. 

Weather more conducive to ripen- 
ing has improved the harvest pace, 
and the receipts swelled accordingly. 
Yet the type of wheat reaching this 
market still was not of the more de- 
sirable milling quality, and mills were 
still awaiting arrivals of stronger 
Kansas and Nebraska types. This sit- 
uation held the high end of the pre- 
mium range firm. Heavy offerings of 
Missouri origin wheat and ordinary 
qualities caused a decline in low pro- 
tein low side premiums. By July 5 the 
range for ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter was 2¢ under July to 
equal to the July future. For 12% 
protein the range was 2@45¢ over 
the future, 12.5% was 4@47¢ over 
and for 14% it was 15@5l¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City July 1 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.10 @2.69% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.09 @2.68% 
No, 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.08 @2.66% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.07 @2.64% 
ae | pT ee Pe 2.04% @2.08% 
Os ect os cou 2.03% @2.08% 
a ee ERT eee ee 2.02% @2.07% 
No. 4 Red .......cceecee eee 2.01% @2.06% 


At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
July 1 at $2.44@2.45, with a 2¢ bu. 
premium for 13% protein, delivered 
Texas common points. Offerings were 
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CuRRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* a 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

































June 27- June 28- June 29- June 30- 
July 1, *Previous July 2, 3, 
1955 week 1954 
PEG: . sinnnshee bPELELMO OA 566,842 606,956 662,304 
ee SE re hte Ce 1,229,127 1,204,418 1,109,468 
DED” voccngha seeder daeedanss 500,546 536,240 496,846 
Central and Southeast ......... 401,656 494,359 376,616 
North Pacific Coast ........... 230,253 260,036 303,455 
SORGe ~ < aivesncoay socccsses 3,038,424 3,102,009 2,948,689 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 76 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— rc July 1 to———, 
June 27- June 28, June29- June 30- 
July 1 Previous July 2, July 3, July 5, July 1, July 2, 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest ...... 79 85 90 71 63 113,368 264,920 
Southwest ....... 94 92 85 88 83 245,826 443,787 
SPEEEND cccccesss 206 113 108 89 120 100,109 198,735 
Central and 8S. E. 59 74 56 55 40 $9,331 150,646 
N. Pacific Coast . 66 75 87 64 70 46,050 121,382 
Totals .cvics 86 91 s4 72 74 *585,684 *1,176,473 
*Note: Crop year totals for the 1954-55 crop year will appear in subsequent issues of 
The Northwestern Miller. 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
June 27-July 2.. 232,500 201,100 86 June 27-July 1.. 279,850 269,090 96 
Previous week .. 232,500 *217,597 92 Previous week .. 279,850 253,142 90 
a DD .csoces ,000 214,151 84 . - eae 279,850 232,113 83 
Two years ago .. 224,098 79 Two years ago .. 274,850 249,734 91 
WEVOVORE GVGTAGO occcccceccccwses 78 Five-year average corocnenses 93 
TOM-VOOF AVOTARO ..ccccscccccccces 74 WORF WE oh ccoccvestedeuve 91 


* Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 27-July 2.. 481,250 365,742 76 
Previous week .. 481,250 *389,359 81 
Year ago ....... 487,250 448,153 93 
Two years ago .. 552,000 130,459 24 
Five-year average ........+sssee0.: 74 
TOR-FOOE SVOTEGS oi oi. ccvisvecvace 70 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 27-July 2.. 215,000 161,377 74 
Previous week .. 215,000 *163,147 76 
V@OP G80 ...sc0- 215,000 189,994 88 
Two years ago .. 230,000 130,459 56 
Five-year average ......-62sseeees 78 
Ten-year AVETAZE .......00seereeee 75 

* Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


June 27-July 2.. 133,000 68,876 52 
Previous week .. 133,200 *96,889 78 
Year ago ....... 133,200 113,461 84 
Two years ago .. 122,000 106,078 87 
Five-year AVCTABE ......-66eeseeee 78 
Ten-year AVETABCS 2... eee eccecnnee® 77 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 27-July 1..1,021,350 960,037 95 
Previous week . .1,021,350 951,276 94 
Year ago «+++ + 1,021,350 $77,355 86 
Two years ago. .1,021,500 887,392 87 
PIVO-VORE GVOTERO . oc cccccevcccces 91 
Ten-year average ............ cone 90 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 27-July 2.. 671,400 401,656 59 

Previous week . 671,400 194,359 73 

Year ago ....... 671,400 $96,846 73 

Two years ago .. 671,400 372,167 55 

Five-year average on oe . 55 

Ten-year average . 59 
BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

June 27-July 2.. 475,000 500,546 106 

Previous week .. 475,000 "536,240 113 

Year O60 .cciecs 459,500 376,616 56 

Two years ago .. 459,800 452,039 98 

Five-year AVCTAGZe . 2... ces ee cnces 101 

Ten-year average ......... habaeuts 99 


*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending July 1, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Southwest* 





-—Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— 


--Combined **- 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


June 27-July 1.. 24,889 $4,978 11,441 
Prev. week 124,389 912,261 
12,601 


8.986 12,017 
13,227 12,762 
18,308 10,718 
20,767 9,926 





$2,288 10,103 $2,020 46,433 $9,286 
710,823 947,463 
9,977 45,743 
4,806 9,660 3,864 44,143 17,656 
7,656 9,542 5,724 44,349 26,607 
8,576 10,543 8,432 44,145 35,316 
9,926 9,554 9,554 40,247 40,247 


tNote: Crop year totals for millfeed production for the 1954-55 crop year will appear in 


subsequent issues of The Northwestern Miller 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills. { Revised. 





plentiful and demand was fair. 


Export bookings were limited in the 
Pacific Northwest last week, with 
only one small lot sold to the Orient. 
There was definite confirmation of 
the previous week’s sales to Chile, but 
new business was of small propor- 
tions. However, exporters are busy 
filling old sales on wheat purchased 
from the government. New crop con- 
ditions were greatly improved last 
week, especially in the spring sec- 
tions. There were liberal rains over 
the entire Pacific Northwest—just 


what both winter and spring wheat 
needed. The outlook is now very ~20d, 
and a crop fully up to normal is ex- 
pected. Some wheat in the Klamath 
area may be hurt by frosts. 
——~BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
THREE ELEVATORS SOLD 
McPHERSON, KANSAS — Menno 
Harder of Hillsboro, Kansas, who op- 
erates an elevator at Hilton, Kansas, 
has purchased three country eleva- 
tors at Hilton, Fremont and Midway 
— the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
ty. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The President's 
Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations has given its okay to the 
distribution of surplus agricultural 
commodities to needy persons with 
this major qualification—that such 
distribution of ‘these surpluses be 
handled through the administrative 
supervision of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Department 
of Health, Education & Welfare, but 
that the physical distribution be 
made through commercial instead of 
government channels. 

This is a recommendation which 
was previously advocated by repre- 
sentatives of the cereal processing 
industries when the House took up 
a bill to authorize distribution of 
surplus grain stocks as flour and 
corn meal and other processed cereals 
to the needy and unemployed in wide 
areas of the coal producing states. 
Although the House gave approval 
to that measure, it is now stale- 
mated and seems uncertain of any 
Senate action. 


The President’s commission says 
that as long as large stocks of food- 
stuffs exist and continue to be ac- 
guired by the federal government as 
a result of price supports, such food- 
stuffs should be made available for 
human consumption instead of per- 
mitting them to go to waste. 


The commission report anticipates 
substantial savings in distribution 
costs if the physical handling of such 
distribution is done through exist- 
ing commercial channels on such a 
device as a local certificate plan. The 





OC, E, Soward 


NEW EXECUTIVE — Kenneth F. 
Wadsworth, president of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, an- 
nounces the appointment of Clifford 
EB. Soward as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company effec- 
tive Aug. 1, 1955. Mr. Soward has had 
a broad experience in the milling in- 
dustry and for several years, until 
his recent resignation, was a senior 
executive with a large milling com- 
pany in Montreal. 
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Group Okays Distribution of Food to 
Needy Through Commercial Channels 


old ghost of the stamp plan refuses 
to be laid. 

Processing industries have urged 
the federal government to distribute 
flour, corn meal and other cereal 
products through regular local com- 
mercial channels in brand named 
packages. In such distribution it is 
contemplated that USDA could ex- 
change its raw material surpluses 
for equivalent quantities of finished 
products and through some local ar- 
rangements, local distributors and re- 
tail outlets could be compensated for 
the local distribution of the products 
to the needy. 

Congress has been sharply critical 
of the USDA for its failure to move 
its grain stock surpluses into these 
areas of broad unemployment, where- 
as such perishable commodities as 
milk products have been made avail- 
able. Also previously when supplies 


of canned beef and gravy were on 
hand they were distributed as relief 
items. 

USDA officials, in defending their 
position in this attack on their poli- 
cies, have contended that the USDA 
funds do not contemplate such out- 
lays. Subsequently, as the House ap- 
proved this program, it required that 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare should bear the cost, 
tabbing it as a relief item and not 
one to be charged to the farm pro- 
gram. 

This controversy was largely a 
fencing match between the farm pro- 
gram advocates and those in Con- 
gress representing the mining com- 
munities involved. USDA officials 
were unhappily caught in a techni- 
cal cross-fire and bore the brunt of 
news attacks on their position. 





Heavy Holiday Receipts of 
Wheat Well-Absorbed inS.W. 


KANSAS CITY—A heavy rush of 
receipts to Kansas City and subter- 
minal markets over the July 4 holi- 
day week-end was well absorbed by 
the wheat market and scarcely made 
a dent in the price level this week. 
Hard winter wheat futures prices 
opened about 2¢ lower on July 5 and 
quickly regained the loss to close al- 
most unchanged. 


Some declines were recorded in 
cash premiums, but they were gen- 
erally small except for some of the 
poorer quality wheats in the high 
protein ranges where losses of 4¢ 
were shown. 


Receipts showed marked improve- 
ment at northern terminals in the 
Southwest while Texas and Okla- 
homa receipts were on the down- 
grade. On July 5 Enid reported 428 
cars, Ft. Worth 243 and Amarillo 77. 
In Kansas, with the harvest reaching 
a maximum, Hutchinson had 690 


cars, Wichita 557 and Salina 450. 
Peak receipts were at Kansas City 
with 3,445 cars. This compares with 


a week’s total of 4,542 last week. 
Omaha reported 500 cars and St. 
Louis 973. 


The rush of wheat over the holiday 
week-end was more indicative of bet- 
ter harvest weather than enlarge- 
ment of the crop. The harvest had 
been delayed over much of the area 
in recent weeks due to intermittent 
rains. A period of hot sunny weather 
just prior to the week-end changed 
the picture, and a wider area of Kan- 
sas was shipping wheat than at any 
time so far on the crop. Boxcar short- 
ages have held up movement in some 
areas, particularly on the Union Pa- 
cific and Rock Island lines. Consider- 
able wheat is moving in gondola cars. 

Scattered showers continued to fall 
in the harvesting sections, but clear- 
ing weather was indicated for early 
this week. 





Boxcar Shortage Develops in Kansas 
Despite Slow, Light Wheat Harvest 


KANSAS CITY—Despite the slow 
pace of the southwestern harvest and 
the relatively short crop of wheat, 
this area is running into the usual 
harvest shortage of boxcars. The 
chief trouble that has developed so 
far is in the north central sections 
of Kansas. 

Fred Hall, Kansas governor, pro- 
tested to the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads June 30 that the “criti- 
cal shortage” of grain cars is “inex- 
cusable” in view of the small Kansas 
wheat harvest. Mr. Hall asked the 
railroad association to place a rep- 
resentative in his office to expedite 
car movements. 

The worst spots are along the 
Union Pacific in the Abilene, Salina 
and Russell areas. There are reported 
to be 40 elevators blocked in that 
vicinity, unable to accept more farm 
grain because they can obtain no 
ears for outbound movement. Several 
southwestern counties of the state 


also have reported some trouble in 
obtaining cars. 


Railroad officials attributed the 
shortage in part to delay by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in moving sur- 
plus wheat from terminal elevators. 
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Chicago Grain Group’s 
Picnic to Be July 16 


CHICAGO—The annual picnic of 
the Chicago Chapter of the Grain 
Elevator & Processing Superintend- 
ents is set for Saturday, July 16, at 
the Green Lake Grove, 159th St. and 
Torrence Ave. A real old-fashioned 
family-type outing is in the works, 
with fried chicken and potato salad 
on the menu, and swimming and 
baseball as part of the program. 
Refreshments will be available at 
the park. 
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Bill Would Keep 
Warehouse Owners 
From Speculating 


WASHINGTON — As the Senate 
Agriculture Committee pursues its 
pedestrian way in hearings on the 
farm program, a diversionary erup- 
tion came last week when its Demo- 
cratic chairman, Sen. Allen J. Ellen- 
der of Louisiana, announced that he 
contemplated the introduction of a 
bill which would prohibit commodity 
market speculation by operators of 
grain warehouses. 


The senator did not expand on that 
remark, but it has subsequently been 
learned that he hopes to schedule 
field hearings by the Senate commit- 
tee during the congressional recess. 

If satisfactory plans can be evolved, 
he said he would hold hearings at 
Chicago, probably this fall, on various 
phases of wheat marketing. If testi- 
mony adduced at that market indi- 
cated action, it is believed he would 
introduce his bill. 


Sen. Ellender said that witnesses 
had indicated “something is rotten in 
marketing of wheat.” 


It is believed in informed quarters 
here that the senator’s interest stems 
from an earlier appearance before the 
committee by representatives of Chi- 
cago interests which raised the points 
the senator now contemplates reme- 
dying through legislation. 


Decision on the recess schedule of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
hearings on the farm program will be 
taken in the committee’s executive 
session July 6. 
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Strike Shuts Down 
Chicago Feed Mills 


CHICAGO — Most feed manufac- 
turers in the Chicago area were still 
struck at noon July 6, and the pos- 
sibility existed that the tie-up, which 
began at midnight June 30, might 
last for some time. Hopes were high 
on July 5 that the walkout would 
end and that feed production could 
be resumed, but these were dashed 
when the union rank and file voted 
down the latest management offer. 

According to trade sources, man- 
agement had offered to accept the 
union’s pension plan, to pay a 10¢ 
an hour wage boost, and to pay for 
the July 4 holiday. Union officials 
had been amenable to this offer. 
However, at a vote the evening of 
July 5, union members turned it 
down, holding out for 15¢. 

Individual firms now are trying 
to negotiate on an individual basis 
with the union. Some feed manu- 
facturers are trying to get their em- 
ployees to return to work on the 
condition that any raises agreed to 
by other firms in the area will be 
met. Negotiations are going on pres- 
ently and reports indicate that a 
few firms already have settled. How- 
ever, verification was difficult July 6, 
with top management in conferences 
in most firms. It can be said, how- 
ever, that most of the capacity in 
the Chicago area is tied up, and 
that not a wheel has turned since 
July 1. 

Order backlogs are mounting. Feed 
manufacturers are concerned about 
the size of backlogs and the difficulty 
in getting orders out when produc- 
tion is resumed, and it is realized 
that some demand is being taken 
elsewhere. 
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Hot Dogs... And Your Farm? 


What does your farm have to do with a 


baseball game? Just this: without the things 


you grow and raise there would be no base- 
balls, no hot dogs, or many of the other 
things that go with this great American 
game. 


For example, you may produce the leather 
for the baseballs, the meat for the hot dogs, 
the wheat for the buns. But before your 
wheat and meat end up at the ball park, 
them into more 


someone had to change 


usable forms. 

This is the job we at Cargill call Creative 
Processing. As a Creative Processor, Cargill 
is always searching for new uses for your 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


-rocessing Plants and At Macketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 Other Cities 


farm products. And every new use makes 
your market just that much better. Since 
1900 at least 330 new processed uses have 
been found for farm grains alone, and today 
Creative Processing uses up 34 of all farm 
products. 

Of course, it takes a mighty efficient grain 
handling system to move your crops to 
where they can be processed. Cargill’s Grain 
Marketing Division plays an important part 
in this. 

And by constantly looking for, and en- 
couraging new processors of farm products, 
this division of Cargill also helps build an 
ever-expanding market for your grain. 

















YOU MAY BE SURPRISED at all the farm products in the 
above photo: (1) Hot dog bun, contains flour (wheat 
moved to mills by Cargill's Grain Marketing Division); 
(2) Mustard, contains corn starch (made from hybrids 
like those produced by Cargill’s Hybrid Corn Division); 
(3) Lacquer on bat, made with linseed oil (processed by 
Cargill’s Linseed Oil Division); (4) Catcher’s plastic shin 
guards, made with soybean oil (a creative processing 
product of Cargill’s Soybean Oil Division); (5) Baseball 
covered with cowhide. 


. UAE . 
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HOW FREE IS FREE ENTEPRISE? 

The term “free enterprise” is an ex- 
pression that is used quite often 
these days; but interpretation of 
what free enterprise really is, or what 
it has aecomplished for America, 
seems to vary according to the philos- 
ophy of the individual. 


Each person in United States agri- 
culture today, on the average, is pro- 
ducing 78 per cent more than in 1940. 
And, in spite of some of the prob- 
lems in agriculture that are always 
with us, the American farmer lives 
better, eats better, has better housing, 
sends more of his children to college 
and has more leisure, freedom, and 
opportunity than farmers in most 
other areas of the world. 


The foundation for this unparalleled 
progress is the freedom, initiative, and 
opportunity of the individual in a so- 
ciety in which most property is (1) 
privately owned, (2) privately man- 
aged, (3) operated for profit, and 
(4) operated in a competitive econ- 
omy 


Ours is a profit and loss system. 
Any time the possibility of loss is 
eliminated you can be as certain that 
the system has been destroyed as you 
could be if the opportunity for profit 
were no longer available. 


In many countries the economic 
system appears to be similar to our 
own, but really is far different be- 
cause competition has not been recog- 
nized as one of its basic principles. 
Cartel agreements, government pro- 
grams, price controls, regulations, re- 
strictive legislation—all designed to 
protect this group or that from the 
rigors of competition—have so regi- 
mented their economy that it has lost 
much of its vitality, its adaptability, 
and its competence to serve the needs 
of the nation. 


We are constantly aware of the 
pressure of those individuals and 
groups that would destroy the basic 
principles upon which our economy 
is founded. Careful scrutiny of a 
number of bills in our legislature 
would reveal this situation. Nor is 
such action confined at the State 
level; it also is evident in our Na- 
tional Congress. 

The most subtle and dangerous 
threat to our form of society is in- 
volved in the destruction of the com- 
petitive market system. It is most 
subtle and dangerous because it is 
always done with the avowed purpose’ 
of benefiting or protecting some seg- 
ment of our population. 

It is no accident that America has 
survived two world wars and a dis- 
astrous skirmish in Korea, and still 
has not only retained, but expanded, 
its productive capacity in addition to 
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system for that of the countries men- 
tioned. 

Truly the greatest war in America 
today is in the minds of men. When 
the final vote is taken will the ma- 
jority be for following the path of 
historical success—or will it be a vote 
for a known system of failure? The 
individual still has the right to choose. 
—American Farm Bureau. 

@ee 


& & & MORE WEATHER NEWS 
FOR FARMERS—Special three-day 
weather forecasts for farmers were 
set up by the U.S. Weather Bureau 
last year. Now it is proposed, if 
Congress forks up the money, to pro- 
vide three five-day forecasts each 
week. 

In a report titled “Weather is the 
Nation’s Business,” a government 
advisory committee recommended 
that the Weather Bureau expand its 
observations, reports and forecasts 
to provide additional weather infor- 
mation to farmers. 

Given the funds, here’s how the 
Weather Bureau sees its objectives: 
to provide, 1, the latest available 
forecasts prior to the beginning of 
farm operations which take several 
days to complete, 2, a forecast for 
the farmer’s specific locality, 3, 
more frequent longer-period fore- 
casts covering three to six days in 
advance, 4, seasonal forecasts for 
the farmer, 5, forecasts with more 
meteorological details, and, 6, to co- 
operate with land-grant agricultural 
colleges to obtain more basic infor- 
mation as to the influence of 
weather on farm production. 


A LOT OF WATER — How many 
pounds of water are required to grow 
one pound of hard spring wheat? 

A University of Manitoba study 
shows that for the last 20 years aver- 
age rainfall in Manitoba has been 
14.6 inches and average wheat yield 
an even 20 bu. to the acre. With that 
basic information and a sharp pencil 
we find that the answer to the open- 
ing question is a trifle over 2,740 Ib. 

Now, of course, that is a theoreti- 
cal answer only. Much would depend 
upon how that rainfall was distrib- 
uted. If it all came at once, the crop 
would be washed out and if it fell 
too early or too late it wouldn’t do 
much good. Temperatures would 
also have to be considered. In cool 
weather there would be much less 
evaporation. But, after making all 
allowances, the fact remains that it 
takes an enormous lot of moisture 
to produce a crop of wheat, probably 
around a ton for each pound of grain 
harvested. 

No wonder the western wheat 
farmers, and the hundreds of thous- 
ands of other Canadians whose jobs 
depend on the production and mar- 
keting of wheat scan the skies for 
clouds. During the next seven or 
eight weeks when the crop is growing 
moisture is the vital problem.—The 
Financial Post, Toronto. 


FAMILY FLOUR COSTS—In some 
rural areas, notably in small towns, 
the family flour trade is still an im- 
portant factor with wholesale grocers 
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and flour jobbers. Though bakery 
products are widely consumed in 
these localities, much home baking 
is also done. 

The sale of family flour is highly 
competitive, but probably not more 
so than sales of other ingredients. 
Unfortunately, merchandisers are fre- 
quently so anxious to get this busi- 
ness that costs are overlooked, and 
flour is allowed to go at whatever 
price seems necessary to make a sale. 

As a result such business is often 
done at a loss, which certainly reacts 
to no one’s advantage. Not even the 
consumer gains, for when flour is re- 
peatedly sold at a loss distributors 
sooner or later resort to a cheaper, 
lower quality product. 

All of this could easily be avoided 
if flour merchants would install ac- 
curate cost accounting systems, and 
then adhere to the figures derived 
from them. This has been urged upon 
the industry by the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors for 
years. 

The need for this fundamental ac- 
tion is also widely recognized by mill- 
ers. Recently Frank A. Yost, presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, warned members of that organ- 
ization of the danger of disregarding 
costs in the sale of family flour. The 
hazard certainly is as great for flour 
distributors as for millers. 

Costs of operation can be ascer- 
tained easily and at a very reason- 
able expense. Accounting need not be 
complex. Its proper use may well 
mean the difference between success 
and failure—-Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Whatever the season, whatever the 
weather, 

Granddad and biscuits belonged to- 
gether. 

In March or December, in August or 
May 

He insisted that Grandmother place 
an array 

Oi biscuits in front of him three 
times a day. 


Her warnings were frequent, her 
warnings were acid, 

But Granddad continued unruffled 
and placid 

In spite of her somber predictions 
that she, 

Whose pattern of diet was hot-bis- 
cuit-free, 

Would survive by at least ten years 
longer than he. 


When I set Granddad’s biscuits be- 
fore him this noon, 

He served himself jam with a gen- 
erous spoon, 

Then wistfully smiling, he told me, 


maintaining individual freedom. Only 
a glance at the economic and political 
situations in such countries as Italy, 
France, and Great Britain should be 
enough to give faith to our American 
competitive enterprise system. Yet 
there are those who would trade our 


BIB AND SPAGHETTI PARTNERS—Two of the estimated 7,000 visitors to 
the recent Devils Lake, N.D., annual Macaroni Festival, share a bib and 
platter of spaghetti with meat sauce. Roger Kunkel, 8, at left and Barbru 
Johnson, 8, both of Devils Lake, polished off their share of the 1,800 Ib. of 
spaghetti and 240 gallons of meat sauce consumed at the “World’s Biggest 
Free Spaghetti Dinner.” 


“It’s clear 

That all factors considered, your 
biscuits are near 

As light as I had when your Grand- 
ma was here.” 


Grace V. Watkins. 
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THE MOTHER OF FLOUR MILLING 


HO was the father of the flour milling in- 
W aces ? A book publisher wants to know. 
He proposes to print a whole shelf of volumes 
about the fathers of industries, and some of them 
already are on the shelf or the press. It was easy 
to establish paternity in the case of the electrical 
industry, where Thomas Edison’s name came out 
of the draw immediately, and in the case of the 
cotton industry, where every school boy would 
have felt safe with Eli Whitney. But a ready 
choice in the flour industry gave pause to even 
the most venerable miller and the most erudite 
of milling historians. 

A handy name, at first blush, is of course 
Oliver Evans. Probably he, more than any other 
man, is responsible for continuous process milling, 
for use of the spiral conveyor for moving the stock 
horizontally, the bucket elevator for lifting it, 
and for the hopper boy which spread the meal for 
cooling while in process. But a tremendous storm 
of controversy gathered contemporaneously 
around Evans and his inventions, with Jonathan 
Ellicott, the great Baltimore miller, strongly dis- 
puting the claims until ultimately the Evans in- 
ventions were recognized by an act of Congress. 

Important as were Evans’ contributions to 
milling processes, it does not seem that he would 
be voted the kind of industrial fatherhood which 
is sought by the book publisher, and even less can 
be said. for Edmund La Croix, whose greatest con- 
tribution, the middlings purifier, was a refinement, 
rather than a fundamental, of the milling process. 

To peer backward in time to the pounding and 
rubbing stage of grinding is fruitless, for there we 
are confronted by the vast anonymity of unre- 
corded history. It is just possible, however, that 
mythology can help us. The grinding of grain was 
a household drudgery rather than an industry 
until power was applied to the task. Reasoning in 
this direction, there is some logic in the thought 
that the father of milling may have been the in- 
ventor of the water wheel. The first authentic 
reference to a water mill seems to be in an epi- 
gram by Antipater of Thessalonica, a Greek poet 
who flourished about 85 B.C. He bids “the maids 
who labor at the mill” to cease their toil, for 
“Ceres has demanded the water nymphs to per- 
form your task, and these now throw themselves 
against the wheel, forcing round the axle and 
with it the heavy millstone.” 

Doesn’t it appear to look, from this, as if the 
search has led us to the mother, rather than the 
father, of the industry? Knowledge of mythology 
in these pragmatic days is rare, but among some 
of the oldsters, educated in an earlier and per- 
haps mustier tradition, Ceres was a fine looking 
gal, who would not only be a credit to the indus- 
try but promotion material almost as powerful as 
a later Italian named Lollobrigida. 

Ceres, according to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, was the goddess of the growth of food 
plants, worshipped over a considerable part of 
Italy. She was also regarded as the patron of the 
wheat trade. 

Those who fancy their etymology may lay com- 
petitive claims to Ceres as the goddess of break- 
fast dainties, but to the less sophisticated she 
should do well as the mother of flour milling. 
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BACK TO MARKETING—Our hold-back wheat 


policy has been disastrously costly both to grow- 
ers and general business. When are we going to 


recognize that wheat is grown to be sold and not ° 


to be stored; that it is an annual crop, with a 
new yield coming on each year? When are we 
going to get down out of the clouds and back to 
the business of marketing wheat at prices the 
world market will pay, instead of holding it back 
to ransom—and then getting caught as we, and 
the U.S. have been, holding the bag?—The Van- 
couver Herald. 
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WHAT PRICE GAW?—Is there absolute job 
and wage security? If there is, can we get it 
without putting management and labor, and in- 
deed the country’s whole system of free enter- 
prise, in an economic strait jacket? 

There is a golden coin of security. But the 
reverse side of that coin is marked “risk.” Some- 
one has to take a chance, and unless that person 
takes a chance, no security is possible. The sol- 
dier on some far-flung frontier secures your coun- 
try. The policeman on his beat in the dead of 
night secures your home. The lifeguard on the 
beach secures your life. The insurance company 
takes the risk that you won’t have an accident. 

And in the markets of the world, the business- 
man assumes a risk and, as long as it pays off, he 
earns a measure of security for his enterprise, 
for his employees and for himself. 

It cannot be otherwise in a world of uncer- 
tainty. Indeed, it is almost impossible to guar- 
antee anything. Life itself is risk. The tennis ball 
of chance rebounds from the racquets of peace 
and war, floods and drouth, depression and infla- 
tion, sickness and health. 

You must ask: “What will be the cost of the 
guaranteed annual wage to me, to labor, to 
America?” 

Never fear. You will pay a price. We never 
get something for nothing. As Emerson said, 
“Forever and ever it takes a pound to lift a 
pound.” 

You will pay a price as a worker and as a 
consumer. . . . It’s a matter of survival. Your 
employer knows the guaranteed annual wage 
would be a real cost he would have to meet in 
the competitive market. He also knows a dead 
business cannot guarantee anything, so against 
his will, he might have to sacrifice your salary or 
your job to keep his business going. 

But supposing you keep your job. You would 
still pay a price, because you would lose your 
individal flexibility. Your tendency would be to 
stay in a job that was guaranteed. There would, 
in fact, be fewer jobs all around because em- 
ployers would be compelled to cut costs and 
would hesitate a long time before undertaking 
wage commitments. 

With more and more workers frozen in their 
jobs, it is only natural that there should be a loss 
of initiative, ingenuity and incentive, a dwarfing 
of ambition and ability, and a blunting of the will 
necessary to success in a free economy. The 
obvious result would be an attitude of, “Why 
should I work? I’ll get paid anyhow.” It might 
not be your attitude, but it could be the attitude 
of the man next to you, and that in itself would 
be a demoralizing factor. 

But there are other factors to be considered. 
As a consumer, you will find the cost of guar- 
anteed wage packages charged off like other costs 
and filtering down to you in the prices you pay 
for products. An imposition of higher labor cost 
for work not performed would raise prices and 
thereby reduce markets. 

Some companies could be priced out of the 
market by wage guarantees. Other companies, 
holding on desperately, might cut down produc- 
tion or refuse to go through with desirable ex- 
pansion. You, the consumer, might be deprived 
of a steady flow of new and better products. Such 
Americana as the “bargain sale” would likely 
turn into the “liquidation sale.”—Henry G. Riter, 
III, President of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, in an article written for The 
American Mercury. 
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ACTS OF FAITH IN FARMING 


ARM real estate transactions indicate ‘that 

not all farmers take such a dim view of 
American agriculture as do some of their political 
spokesmen. The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, commenting upon this situation, recently 
gave supporting information to the American Seed 
Trade Assn.: 

“As of March 1, 1955,” he said, “the total mar- 
ket value of all farm real estate—land and build- 
ings—was estimated at $91.3 billion. That figure 
represents an increase of $2.2 billion over the esti- 
mate for a year earlier and is only $2.4 billion 
below the all-time peak reached in 1952, at the 
height of the Korean War, when many people were 
actively buying land as an inflation hedge. 

“I have seen reports from some sections of the 
country indicating that farm real estate currently 
is bringing the highest prices ever recorded. I am 
speaking of sales of farm land by farmers to other 
farmers for farming purposes. This doesn’t indi- 
cate that farmers have lost faith in the future of 
America. It isn’t a situation we would normally 
associate with an industry which the prophets of 
disaster say is tottering on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Instead, the strength in farm land values 
tells me that American agriculture is funda- 
mentally sound and that people in the best posi- 
tion to know this—farmers themselves—are fully 
aware of it. 

“I, too, believe there is a real basis for this 
optimism. We are an expanding, dynamic nation 
of 164 million people enjoying the highest level of in- 
come in all of our history. This flourishing economy 
provides the greatest domestic market ever avail- 
able for the products of our farms. Looking ahead, 
we may reasonably expect our population to reach 
the 200 million mark within the next 12 to 15 
years. This in turn will require an increase of 
some 20% in total farm output just to provide all 
of tomorrow’s citizens with the same kinds and 
amounts of food and fiber available today. The re- 
markable, continuing growth of our agricultural 
efficiency insures that those increased demands 
can and will be met. 

“If this be true—and I am positive it is—then 
shall we be plagued for years on end with huge 
surpluses of some farm commodities? The answer, 
I believe, depends in no small measure upon what 
kind of an agricultural program we have. If price 
is permitted to exercise its function as a brake 
upon overproduction, a spur for increased con- 
sumption, and an inducement for better balance, 
then our surplus problems will be largely of a 
transitory nature. If we retreat to a program of 
high incentive payments for unneeded production, 
then we could conceivably have surpluses of such 
commodities as wheat even though our population 
doubled. . . . I have enough faith in the sound 
judgment of American farmers to believe that 
they will insist upon the first course as the only 
one this nation can realistically pursue.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





BANANAS ON PIKE’S PEAK — This notion 
seems no more fantastic to the Hon. Craig Hos- 
mer, a member of the House of Representatives 
from California, than does the Central Utah irri- 
gation project, which would put into cultivation 
a large desert acreage at a cost of about $4,700 
an acre, “to produce agricultural products,” Mr. 
Hosmer says, “now supported by the taxpayers 
and in great surplus in this country—among them 
grains, dairy products and wool.” It would appear 
that Rep. Hosmer simply is not fully adjusted to 
the political economy which governs the times 
in which we live. He may yet see Pike’s Peak 
properly irrigated and air-conditioned, possibly 
as an amendment or an addendum to the Central 
Utah project. 
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lf you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °¢ FEED GRAINS 






J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & « c.mcr.’ 
j. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 














Complete Grain 
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Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEWYORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH & AMARILLO 





KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
@ 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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Results are better when your choice is 





brush 


FOR PAINTING 
A LANDSCAPE... 


you'd select 
a fine sable 
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FOR LIGHT “FOAM-TYPE” CAKES... 


Choose AMERICAN BEAUTY Cake Flour! 





Ry FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


Occident 
Producer 
Sweet Loaf 
Eaco 
Sunburst 
Gold Heart 


Kyrol 

Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 
Powerful 

Baltic 


American Beauty 


Special 


American Beauty 
Bakers 


Reliable 
American Beauty Cake 
Royal Patent 


GoopD RESULTs— whether it’s in 
landscape painting or baking, 
have one thing in common. 
Both begin with choosing the 
right “ingredients”. For bak- 
ing delicate, high ratio white 
layer cakes, sponge or angel 
food, you can’t buy:a better 
flour than American Beauty 
Cake Flour. American Beauty 
will carry high percentages of 
shortening —up to 140% sugar. 
It will give you high, velvety 


White Spray 
“NATIONAL SANDWICH MONTH"—August Is Sandwich Time 


a eaaedieeenaiiall 


right! 





textured cakes that keep their 
original fresh-flavor longer. 
For customer pleasing pas- 
tries, pies, cookies and “‘semi- 
cake” baked goods, White 
Spray Pastry flour is “tops’’. 
xk kk 
Your Russell-Miller represent- 
ative can tell you more about 
these, and other bakery flours to 
fit your own requirements. He’s 
anxious to talk with you. Just 
drop us a letter, wire or phone. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Eakety 


Hours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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“THERE 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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iS NO 





Cfor More Than 5O Years 


‘Millers of ...- 
QUALITY 


“WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 

WHOLE WHEAT 
Wueat GRAHAM 


Self Service Retail 


Operations Discussed 


LYNBROOK, N.Y.— Fresh baked 
versus self-service in retail bakeries 
was the topic of a “hectic discussion” 
at a recent meeting of the Master 
Bakers Assn. of Nassau & Suffolk 
(N.Y.) Counties, Inc. 

A lively discussion also centered 
around a motion to allow allied trade 
representatives as members of the 
association. The motion was defeated. 

Joseph Steiner, Steiner’s Pastry 
Shop, Rockville Centre, and Michael 
Lovas, Massapequa Bakers, Massa- 
pequa Park, were accepted as new 
members upon the recommendation 
of the association’s membership 
chairman, John J. Selig, president of 
Holiday Bakers, Inc., Freeport. 

The first life membership in the 
association was presented to Charles 
Weismantel, Sr., who in 1933 was 
the group’s first president. Mr. Weis- 
mantel has been retired from active 
business for nine years and was hon- 
ored for his consistent help to the 
group. 

Reports on hospitalization, the New 
York State Association of Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers, Inc., and the 
American Retail Bakers Assn. con- 
vention in Florida were presented by 
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after the meeting by Arnold Stegner. 

During an earlier meeting, Drs 
James J. Cutter and A. H. Aronson, 
health department representatives, 
gave information on necesSary sani- 
tation requirements of bakeries. 
Work of the health department was 
described, and an enthusiastic ques- 
tion and answer period that fol- 
lowed was believed responsible for 
establishment of a better cooperation 
between the baking industry and 
heaith department. 

The association, which is gradual- 
ly gaining increased recognition on 
Long Island, held both meetings at 
Niederstein’s restaurant here. 
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Prefer White Bread 


OMAHA — Ninety-five percent of 
the families comprising the greater 
Omaha market eat white bread, it 
was shown by a recent consumer sur- 
vey made by the Omaha World-Her- 
ald. 

Nearly 100% of the families made 
purchases of regular flour, the sur- 
vey showed. Families which buy re- 
frigerated, ready-to-bake biscuits in 
tubes totaled 27%. 

A total of 84% of the families in- 
dicated that they bought cake mixes 





“WINGOLD” 
Rye FiLours 


FLOURS 


Henry Heim, Phil Weismantel and Devil's food, chocolate or fudge 
August Riesterer, association presi- types of cake mixes were preferred 
dent. by 76% of the buyers, followed in 

The Swift & Co. film, ‘The Inside order by white, angel food, yellow, 
Story of Cake Baking,” was shown spice and fruit cake mixes 








C "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
B A Y S T A T E M | LL i N G O and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

* storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 
WINONA. MINNESOTA ° LEAVENWORTH. KANSAS els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLg, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York CITY 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MI.uinc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





















flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 


For dozens of seasons, POLAR BEAR 
flour has kept on winning favor and mer- 


value of using only 












ited preference of big bakers and little 
bakers — but always of bakers who take 
pride in their products and know the 
‘a dependably superior 








PIRES PEAR | ees ean 
c nae Eve 1.0 : 


Milled from a purebred variety of soft white Spring 
Wheat that grows in the “Magic Valley” of Idaho... 


Helps build your reputation as a baker of the finest cahes 


Y General Offices: Denver, Colorado 6a 
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Keeping Properties 
Of Defrosted Bread 
Called Superior 


ST. LOUIS—Contrary to popular 
belief, the keeping properties of 
frozen 
white bread are slightly better than 
those for unfrozen bread. 

According to experiments report- 
ed recently by J. W. Pence and N. 
N. Standridge at the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, crumbliness and firm- 
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ness developed more slowly in bread 
that had been frozen and defrosted 
than in unfrozen bread, although 
the freezing and thawing cause the 
former to be somewhat firmer at 
the time comparisons in keeping 
quality were begun. 

Mr. Pence and Mr. Standridge are 
with the Western Utilization Re- 
search Branch, Albany, Cal. 

The researchers claim that if prop- 
erly conducted, commercial freezing 
of bread need carry no penalty in 
shelf life. 

The researchers reported that one 
of the primary objectives of freez- 
ing bread commercially is to arrest 


staling changes, including the rapid 
development of crumbliness and firm- 
ness in the crumb. Freezing and de- 
frosting unavoidably cause an in- 
crease in these factors, and the ex- 
tent of this increase depends on how 
rapidly the bread is frozen and de- 
frosted. A critical evaluation of the 
practical value of freezing bread, 
therefore, requires a corresponding 
knowledge of how fast unfrozen 
bread becomes firm under conven- 
tional handling. 

They added that cereal chemists 
and the baking industry have long 
known that bread stales more rap- 
idly as the temperature at which it 
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Forinograph charts in fu 
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“LUCKY” DOG 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—A dog of no 
discernible breed discovered that an 
electric eye which opens a grocery 
store door worked for canines as well 
as for people, and made periodic 
visits on which she looted the baked 
goods counter. Clerk Larry Hirsch 
finally solved the problem by adopt- 
ing the dog, naming her “Lucky” and 
feeding her well at home. 





is held is lowered, and that mod- 
erate changes in storage temp2rature 
can cause commercially significant 
differences in firmness. Staling oc- 
curs more rapidly during the first 
24 hours after baking than during 
any later period For best results, 
bread shou'd be frozen as rapidly as 
possible and as soon after baking 
as possible, it was pointed out. 

During a study of the freezing of 
bakery products in progress at the 
Western Utilization Research Branch 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in Albany, Cal., workers have 
determined the effect of times re- 
quired for freezing and defrosting 
on the firmness of bread. By com- 
paring these results with the rate 
of imcrease of firmness in unfrozen 
bread stored at each of several tem- 
peratures, an appraisal of the prac- 
tical value of commercial bread- 
freezing can be made. For example, 
freshly baked, wrapped bread placed 
in a freezer at —20° F. froze in ap- 
proximately 1% hours. The frozen 
bread defrosted comp'etely in from 
four to five hours while standing at 
a room temperature of about 74° F. 
These procedures caused the bread 
to increase in firmness about the 
same amount as that for unfrozen 
bread standing at 74° F. for 24 hours. 
However, at the end of the second 
day after defrosting the frozen-de- 
frosted bread was still as fresh as 
unfrozen bread at the end of the 
second day after baking, as judged 
by physical measurements of firm- 
ness and crumbliness. Thereafter, the 
frozen-defrosted bread remained 
slightly fresher than the unfrozen 
bread during at least the six days 
of storage for which the comparisons 
were made. 

The advantage of the frozen bread, 
of course, is that it could be stored 
for many days or even weeks before 
defrosting with no effect on the re- 
sults of the comparisons, the re- 
searchers concluded. 
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Wisconsin Production 


Club Concludes Season 


RACINE, WIS. — The Wisconsin 
Bakers Production Club heard Jones 
k. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., dis- 
cuss “brew” breads and liquid fer- 
mentation at the June meeting, the 
final one of the year, at The Break- 
ers in Racine. 

Arthur Poppe, superintendent, Mer- 
chants Wholesale Bakery, Marquette, 
Mich., was in charge of the meeting. 
The next meeting of the club will be 
at Appleton Sept. 19. 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


vite NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 









For THE baker who strives for the 
most efficient production of tasty, 
uniform bread on a large scale, the 
extra values of RODNEY FLOURS 
will soon be apparent in his shop 
records. There he will find revealed 
the true importance of our careful 
wheat selection and expert milling. 
It is our ambition and purpose to 
make every sack of RODNEY flour 
the perfect foundation for the best 
loaf of bread in America. 
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The Eldora (Iowa) Bakery has 
been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Kennedy to Elmer Koeder, who for- 
merly operated a bakery in North- 
wood, Iowa. Mr. Koeder’s mother op- 
erates a bakery at Ackley, Iowa. 

7 

Members of the St. Paul Food 

Retailers Assn. recently toured the 


pany officials said. Plant equipment 
will be sold. 
e 
A new automatic bread wrapping 
machine has been installed in the 
Dodge Center (Minn.) Bakery by 
Dick Smith, owner. 


An open house to show off a new 


paint job and some new equipment 
marked the first anniversary of the 
Sumner (Iowa) Bakery under the 
proprietorship of Ed and Dan Volker. 
a 

Allan Parker of Pipestone, Minn., 
has been promoted to sales supervisor 
of the Mitchell, S.D., branch of the 
Pan-O-Gold Baking Co. He replaces 
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Wilbert Reinartz of Mitchell who 
will manage the Mason City, Iowa, 
branch of the firm at Ft. Dodge. 
7 
Featuring a complete line of pastry 
and bread, the New Paradise Pastry 
Shop has opened at 6 E. Lake St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
co 
A new $125,000 plant of the Dun- 
ford Bakers, Inc., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, will be opened in the near fu- 
ture. The firm now has three bak- 
eries, three wholly-owned retail out- 
lets, sells a full line of baked goods 
through 10 super markets and sells 


Zinsmaster Baking Co. plant at 97 





Sherburne, St. Paul, Minn. Robert 
Yaeger, plant manager, explained 


modernized operations. 


° ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers B R T 
The Horn & Hardart Co. has pur- : 
chased an acre of property in White ' . 
Plains, N.Y., for a new 300-seat res- ai —— ~~ 
taurant building and _ self-service i samme 
bake shop. / % 


; lire 
BROLITE 1E 


Plans were announced recently for Sheree Petry rekon ssi 
the remodeling of the Truman 

is a cultured product made with butter — 
subjected to fermentation and dehydration. 


(Minn.) Bakery by Howard Jeffrey, 
BROLITE 1A 


owner 

is a combination of BROLITE 1E (cultured 
product made with butter) reinforced with 
other flavoring materials. 


BROLITE 1A and 1E 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone 
— accentuate the flavor of butter when 
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Products of the Sweetheart Baking 
Co. are now being distributed from 
Aberdeen, S.D. Armine Ellwein, for- 
merly of Jamestown, N.D., has moved 
to Aberdeen as supervisor of sales 
and distribution for areas east, north- 
east and west of the city. 

2 

The Pine Island (Minn.) Bakery 
reopened recently under the new 
management of Mr. and Mrs. Marty 
Podratz 

® 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Forelick of Ma- 
ple Grove, Minn., have taken over 
the Osseo (Minn.) Bakery from Lar- 
ry Kessler 
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at the Britt (Iowa) Bakery. 
s 
The Eureka Bakery, Eureka, 8.D., 
was recently opened by Mr. and Mrs. 
Emil Weller. 


* been subjected to fermentation ond 
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J 
2342 N ELSTON AVENUE 
A new bakery has been opened 
. ; . CHICA 47. ILLINOIS 
in Clark, 8.D., by Ailt Nuttbrock. _ . 
ATLANTA DALLAS new YORE 
Ss SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 






The Warroad (Minn.) Bakery has 
been closed by Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Chesley. The former owner, J. L. 
Gear, Paradise, Cal., plans to sell 
the equipment and building. 

J 

The Greenfield Pastry Shop, Green- 
field, Iowa, has been sold by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Clark to William 
Davison of Chariton, Iowa. 

* 

The Quaker Baking Co., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, has closed down be- 
cause it no longer returned a profit 
to the parent company, Skinner Man- 
ufacturing Co. of Omaha, Neb., com- 


BROLITE IE 


CAKES, ¢ 
» COO AKES. 
PASTA: KIES. ICINGS. COFFEE © 


ES. YEAST RAISED SWEET DOUGHS- 
NGS. TOPPINGS SPECIALTY BREADS 


Packed in 200#, 100#, 50# and 25# drums. 









Since 1928 - BROLITE’S trained 
bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 N. Elston, Chicago 47, Illinois 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 3 


518 First Ave. North 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E. Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 

















Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 10, Texas 


621 Minna St. 
San Francisco 1 
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JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 

MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 


ee 


SINCE 1879 


3BARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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"OCkNY” “BLODGETT’S” RYE 20825: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CoO. ** 22e: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











bread through 100 markets in Salt 
Lake County. 


A grand opening marked the first 
week in business for Mr. and Mrs. 
Les Dappen, new proprietors of the 
Purity Bakery, Platte, S.D. 

@ 

The Donut Shop, Havre, Mont., 
has been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Starrs to Mrs. Florence Allen. 

& 

The Morgan (Minn.) Bakery has 
been sold by Wilfred Sturm to Ron- 
ald Butt of Sleepy Eye. 

& 

New firms in New York City in- 
clude: Bayamon Bakery, 1683 Madi- 
son Ave., owned by Tomas Rivera; 
Tyfon Baking Corp., 309 E. 107th 
St., George Costalas. proprietor; Le- 
Gourmet Pastry Shop, 1330 Lexing- 
ton Ave., Michael Dumas, proprietor; 
Empire Biscuit Co., Inc., 90 Broad 
St., John J. Dunne, proprietor 

es 

Ehrmann’s Bakery, Inc., a new 
$100,000 plant, has been opened in 
Louisville, Ky. Corporate officers are 
Arthur J. and Nellie M. Steilberg, 
Louisville, and Brucker Miller, Madi- 
sonville, Ky. 

7 

The Hekman Biscuit Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has redesigned its 
cracker package and is using a new 
aluminum inner wrap for the 1-lb. 
size. 


A new wing of the Muller Baking 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 
opened. 


A petition for bankruptcy has been 
filed in Milwaukee, Wis., by Charles 
P. Goeb, Goeb’s Finer Bakeries, which 
has five bakery stores and outlets 
in the Milwaukee area. 

e 

A fire of undetermined origin did 
from $25,000 to $30,000 damage to 
Carroll’s Bakery, Spencer, Iowa. 
John Carroll, owner, said the loss 
was covered by insurance. 

* 

Jake Golman and Hyman Nathan- 
son jointly celebrated the 25th an- 
niversary of the Golman-Oak Cliff 
Baking Co. in Dallas, Texas, recent- 
ly. Special tribute was paid by the 
guests to Mr. Golman, founder of 
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oice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Mine se 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








een 99 
Golden Loaf” ma:'s our 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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mill to bakers. 


tegic points. 


dustry. 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 

Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 

following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now availnble for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 


(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, 
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the Holsum Bakeries in Dallas, and 
Mr. Nathanson, president of the Gol- 
man Baking Co. 
oo 

The Sutorius Bread Co. of Newton 
and Salina, Kansas, has purchased 
the Humphreys Bakery of Emporia, 
Kansas, Charles Emley of Kansas 
City, Mo., will be manager of the 


plant which will make Sunbeam 
bread 
2 
Markwardt Quality Bakers. Inc., 


recently moved into a new building 
in Joplin, Mo., after having been 
located in the old building for 34 
years. The firm has 15 truck routes 
in the area and also operates the 
Electric retail bakery in Joplin 
Ss 

Reinhardt Phillips has taken over 
the Roth Bakery at 2309 S. Jefferson, 
St. Louis. 


ae 
A new Stinson airplane has been 
purchased by Herman Laub, oper- 
ator of Herman Laub’s Bakery, St. 
Louis. Mr. Laub makes a hobby of 
touring the U.S. and South America 
by air. 
s 
The illness of Harold Miller has 
resulted in the closing for an in- 
definite length of time his bakery at 
3974 Humphrey, St. Louis. 
2s 
Lee Schulte has closed his bakery 
at 2844 Sullivan, St. Louis. 
es 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Rozenek, own- 
ers of the Rozenek Bakery, St. Louis, 
have sold out and are on their way 
to Europe for a three-months’ tour 
of the continent. 
2 
Mrs. Mary Jane Savage and associ- 
ates have opened a pastry shop at 
2334 N.W. 39th, Oklahoma City. 
2 
Joe Mobley, owner of Mary Lou’s 
Pastry Shop, Tulsa, Okla., has bought 
the Wigwam Bakery, Utica Square, 
Tulsa, from Vick Kruze. He has also 
bought the Blue Bonnet Bakery, E. 
15th, Tulsa, from Art Huffman. 
2 
W. G. Shipley Baking Co., Fay- 
etteville, Ark., has installed new 
equipment. 
3 


Kebler Biscuit Co., Buffalo, N.Y., 
has filed plans with the city to make 
alterations to its plant at a cost of 
$22,000. The plant is located at 12 
Watson St. : 

6 


The Westfield (N.Y.) Home Bak- 
ery recently was visited by 25 pupils 
of the second grade of Chautauqua 
Central School. 


One of the inteersting features of 
the annual Home Builders Show held 
in the Sarasota (Fla.) Municipal Au- 
ditorium was the 8 million candle- 
power Holsum beam light owned by 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Giour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











the Holsum Baking Co. of Tampa. 
The light, which throws its beam 
for seven miles, formed the show’s 
slogan, “Follow the Beam to the 
Home Builders Show.” 


& 

The Cake Shop has opened a new 
branch store in the South Side Plaza, 
720 Foote Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

e 

Grand opening of the LeRu Bake 
Shop at 384 Wabasha in the St. Paul, 
Minn., loop was held recently. Mr. 
and Mrs. George H. Sawyer, with 
Mrs. Sawyer’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert H. Bliss, will operate the 
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shop, which has been purchased from 
the Federal Bake Shops of Des 
Moines by mother and daughter. 

* 

Herman Drosten recently celebrat- 
ed his 80th birthday with ai: open 
house at his St. Louis home. He was 
greeted by his many friends in the 
retail baking field. Mr. Drosten is a 
former secretary of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers Assn. 


* 

Ralph L. Weis of Schulz Baking 
Co., Pottstown, Pa., was honored re- 
cently at a testimonial banquet held 
at Whitemarsch Valley Country Club. 


29 


Mr. Weis is general manager of the 
firm. 
e 

Peter Wheat Bakeries, Inc., of 
which Bakers Associates, Inc., are 
the proprietors, have announced the 
purchase of Kirk’s Bakery, 404 S. 
Joliet, Ill. Kirk’s Bakery formerly 
was owned by the Geissler Bros. 

- 

The Sarasota division of Bell Bak- 
eries was the winner over 18 other 
divisions in Florida in the sales con- 
test which closed recently. The group 
was feted at a banquet, and the 











for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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as Eleischmann’s yeast 





1. New formulas 


3. Merchandising aids 





«++ and you get these 3 
additional Fleischmann services 


2. Scientific help when you need it 














{ 





3) Bakery-Proved for Baking Qualities 


... always uniform—yesterday, today, tomorrow— 
Fleischmann’s Yeast gives you the performance 
you need to meet your production problems ! 
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“The Whole of the Wheat" 


ROTARIZED FLOUR 


Now a really new whole wheat 
flour—milled by a revolutionary 
new method and machine— 


Stock's "Whole of the Wheat." 


This new whole grain flour 
matches and surpasses the tex- 
ture and quality of old stone 
ground flour. It is mild . . 
appetising . . . satisfying. 


Whatever your product— 
bread, muffins, cookies, crack- 
ers or cakes—if it is made 
from this new type flour it 
will really sell . . . it tastes 
and toasts wonderful . . 
smells wonderful. 


And what is even more wonder- 
ful . . . it keeps indefinitely 
. » « needs no emulsifier . 

retains more moisture . . . does 


members were awarded individual 
prizes. 
we 
Miss Estelle Andrulis has been 
named flour buyer for the Armed 


Forces at the Chicago Quartermaster 


Market Center. She replaces Her- 
bert Barr, who retired. 
* 

The Palm Beach Bakery, Augusta, 
Ga., operated by L. A. Milligan, has 
been closed for an indefinite period. 

= 

Reconstruction work has been 
started on the Jones Bakery, Au- 
gusta, Ga., which was destroyed by 
fire last October. Allen T. Tillman 
is the owner. 


Thomas L. Drain, proprietor of the 
Sunset Bakery, Augusta, Ga., has 
purchased a half interest in the Bet- 
ty Ann Bakery at Columbia, S.C. 

* 

Mrs. Beulah Henderson is erect- 
ing a new building in High Springs, 
Fla., which will house her “home 
bakery.” 


* 

King’s Bake Shop is a new bakery 
opening at 1825 Tamiami Trail in 
Miami, Fla. 

@e 


Cris Phefier has opened a new bak- 
ery in Pensacola, Fla. 


as 
Mr. and Mr. T. S. Goode, owners 
and operators of Goode’s Bakery, 
Jacksonville, Fla., are installing new 
equipment. 
s 
Many plant improvements have 
been made at the Butter-Krust Bak- 
eries in Lakeland, Fla. The improve- 
ments include a mixing machine, an 
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overhead system of bread cooling, a 

conveying system for returning emp- 

ty pans, new tile flooring to replace 

the old concrete and other items. 
= 

The Coconut Grove Bakery, Miami, 
Fla., has been closed due to the ill- 
ness of the owner, Rene Eugene Ar- 
thur. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur have op- 
erated the bakery for 25 years. 

& 

The L. S. M. Bake Shop is a new 
enterprise opening at 380 Graham 
St., Orlando, Fla. 

e 

A new pie business has been opened 
in Pensacola, Fla., and is operating 
under the name of Blaney’s Pies. 


Martin’s Doughnut Kitchen, Talla- 
hassee, Fla., which was badly dam- 
aged by fire recently is being rebuilt. 
J. L. Sellers is the owner and op- 
erator. 


The Dixieland Cake Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., owned and operated 
by Emmett Blair, has discontinued 
operations 

@ 

A third shop in West Hollywood, 
Fla., has been opened by the Stur- 
gill Bakery which has operations in 
Hollywood and Dania. Carl G. Stur- 
gill is owner of the chain. 


Worman’s Bakery, Jacksonville, 
Fla., has opened a branch at 1712 
San Marco Blvd. Sol Liebowitz is 
manager. 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 111. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 





DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











not get rancid in storage. 


Stock's "Whole of the Wheat" 
is really a different whole wheat 
flour. 


Write us today for further details. 







Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 

DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
>, 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ee ae 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 1 _ Suchels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Country end 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Verminet 
>" Storage 


NEW SPOKANE _MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S“MOST“MODERN 
r a 


MILLS AT. SPOKANE - RITZVILLE - 





PORTLAND 


WENATCHEE - 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 


High Protein 


CAHOKIA FLOUR 0. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Sp wie fe eee’ to Se high eee 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


SSeeEN’ S MILLING CO. 
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DON’T LET FITS 


ATR UNY iets 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY © 742 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. © KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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DO YOU KNOW . 
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ae ee 


i a 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 38 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Peaches that are flat in flavor 
and also having very little color, when 
used for pie filling, can be improved 
by adding a small amount of citric 
acid and a little yellow fruit color. 

2. Rope in bread cannot be due to 
returned stale bread in the bakery. 

3. When discussing bread and roll 
formulas, the various percentages of 
ingredients mentioned are based on 
the total ingredient weight. 

1. Either fresh whole milk or re- 
constituted whole milk can be used 
with excellent results in the making 
of custard pies. 

5. The amount of mixing given a 
dough for making twist bread has no 
effect on the tenderness of the crumb 
of the loaves. 

6. When cake flour is substituted 
in a cookie formula calling for pastry 
flour, no difference will be noticed in 
the finished products. 

7. When using dry pans for mak- 
ing angel food cakes, the crust color 
will be somewhat darker than when 
using pans that have been dampened 
with water on the insides. i 

8. In order to keep mince meat 
from spoiling, the baker making his 
own, should add 1% of benzoate of 
soda, based on the total weight of 
the batch. 

9. There is no difference between 
strained honey and extracted honey. 

10. A bread dough having a pH 
of 4.3 is definitely on the old side. 

11. Smooth lard which is of fine 
texture is made by cooling it slowly 
and allowing it to chill in the con- 
tainer 

12. In making hard rolls usually 
less salt is used in the dough than 
when making white bread. 

13. When the filling in cherry pies 
boils out during the baking period it 
is a good idea to lower the baking 
temperature to help eliminate this 
trouble. 

14. Cookies made with cane sugar 
will have a greater spread than when 
made with beet sugar. 

15. In order to improve the bot- 
tom crust color of pies, it is a good 
idea to roll out the dough in a mix- 
ture of flour and milk solids. 

16. Tri-calcium phosphate is some- 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St, Cleud, Minnesote 

















THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
queen ATCHISON, KANSAS: 


times used instead of corn starch, in 
powdered sugar, in order to decrease 
its tendency to become lumpy. 

17. The emulsifying types of 
shortenings are ideal for frying pur- 


point than the regular types of hy- 
drogenated shortenings. 

18. Baking powder may contain 
4 lb. soda, 8 lb. cream of tartar and 
4 lb. corn starch. 

19. When pecan rolls are placed 
too close together in the pans they 
will generally pop up in the center. 

20. Bread doughs made with 
water that is high in alkaline sub- 
stances require more time to fer- 
ment in order to develop the proper 
acidity. 


GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
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share on the shares of common stock 
payable Aug. 1, to the holders of 
record on July 15, and the regular 
dividend of $2 per share on the $8 
preferred stock payable Oct. 1 to 
the tholders of record on Sept. 16. 





BREAD tS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Anheuser-Busch Hosts 
St. Louis Meeting 


ST. LOUIS—The July meeting of 
the St. Louis Master Bakers Assn. 
will be held at Grant’s Farm. Au- 
gust Busch, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
will be host at the meeting, and 
will exhibit the miniature train and 
carriages which Life magazine fea- 





poses as they have a higher smoke 


announced a dividend of 15¢ per 


tured in a recent issue. 





<> 


Announcing a 


major development 


in the fumigation 


of bulk grains... 


QUICK! UNIFORM! SURE! CUTS MATERIAL COSTS 50% 


It is now possible to fumigate grain with methyl! bromide 
in silo-type grain elevators. 


Dow’s new method of forced recirculation enables the 
operator to disperse an even flow of methyl bromide air 
mixture through the grain mass at a given rate per bushel 
per minute. The new process is quick, uniform, sure. 
It takes the guesswork out of grain fumigation because it 
is engineered to make fumigation of bulk commodities an 
exact science. Controlled distribution of methy! bromide 
means lower dosage . . . cuts material cost at least 50 per 
cent... and gives complete kill of all insect life in the 
bin. There is no question about results. 


Dow was the first fumigant manufacturer to work on this 
important new process. We have tested the forced 
recirculation method using methyl bromide in many 
types of installations for more than seven years. As a 
result, Dow is an authoritative source of information 
and technical assistance. This is a major development 
in the fumigation of grains, and should also have appli- 
cation in the fumigation of peanuts, popcorn and other 
materials stored in bulk. Our tests have proved con- 
clusively that when the installation is properly engineered 
and the amounts of methyl bromide used are correct— 
there is no question about results. 
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Miami Bakers Vote 
Against Proposal for 
Standard Weight Loaf 


MIAMI, FLA.—The city of Miami 
is considering an ordinance which 
would set 16 oz. as the standard 
weight for a loaf of bread. 

The South Florida Bakers Assn., at 
its June meeting, voted in opposition 
to the enactment of such an ordi- 
nance, contending that similar meas- 
ures are not set up for many other 
food products. 

The proposed ordinance would also 
require that the net weight be 
marked plainly on the wrapper in 12 
point type and that the weight mark- 


ing must not be concealed by folds 
of the wrapper. 

City weights and measures officials 
said that 21 states have standard 
bread weight laws. Seven other 
states, including Florida, enables 
cities to make their own weight laws 
for bread, it was pointed out. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Carnation Establishes 
Bulk Products Division 


LOS ANGELES — A commercial 
sales division to handle the sale of 
bulk products to the baking and other 
food industries has been established 
by Carnation Co., according to Ralph 
R. Brubaker, vice president in charge 
of sales and advertising. 
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Paul A. Taylor has been named 
manager of the new division and 
Arthur C. Wiesenberger, assistant 
manager. Both will headquarter in 
Los Angeles. John T. Cunningham 
will be midwest manager with offices 
in Chicago. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Indiana Bakers Plan 
Outing for Aug. 14-16 


INDIANAPOLIS — The Indiana 
Bakers Assn. will hold its annual golf 
party and outing at the South Shore 
Inn, Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, Ind., 
Aug. 14-16, announces C. P. Ehlers, 
secretary-manager of the group. 
Hotel reservations are to be made 
directly to the South Shore Inn. 








NEW FORCED AIR RECIRCULATION PROCESS 
DISTRIBUTES DOW METHYL BROMIDE 
UNIFORMLY THROUGHOUT THE BIN 
... ELIMINATES GUESSWORK 












ENGINEERING SERVICE IS AVAILABLE 


Roughly, the new method involves a permanent or semi-permanent installation for the recircu- 
lation of lethal concentrations of methyl bromide throughout the grain mass. We have adapted 
the process to both silo-type storages and to bulk shipments of grain under quarantine in 
freight cars. This important new method is now ready to give you top fumigation effectiveness 
in your storage facilities. You are invited to take advantage of Dow’s engineering service on the 
installation of forced recirculation equipment utilizing methyl bromide. We will gladly send a 
Dow fumigation technician for consultation and assistance. Write our Fumigant Sales Section. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 





you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 





Schematic design aera 2 principle of recircula- 
tion of methyl bromide t 


rough silo bin. 








Laurence T. Herman 


APPOINTED—The board of direc- 
tors of the Waxed Paper Institute, 
Inc., and the Waxed Paper Merchan- 
dising Council, Inc., have appointed 
Laurence T. Herman to be executive 
director of both organizations. Mr. 
Herman, previously a Chicago Daily 
News advertising executive, has been 
engaged in advertising, sales, sales 
promotion, and merchandising activi- 
ties in the Chicago area since 1934, 





Central Florida Council 
Reelects Roy Peters 


TAMPA, FLA.—The Central 
Florida Bakers Council, Inc., has 
elected Roy R. Peters to his fourth 
term as president. Mr. Peters is gen- 
eral manager of Butter Krust Bak- 
eries, Lakeland. 

Other officers elected were W. D. 
Ogle, manager of American Bakeries 
Co., Orlando, vice president, and 
Cesar Medina, president, Holsum 
Bakers, Tampa, treasurer. Elected 
secretary was L. E. Magee, manager, 
Columbia Bakery, Orlando, and as 
directors, N. R. Farrar, manager of 
Bell Bakeries, St. Petersburg, and 
Sam Tobe, manager of the Columbia 
plant in Tampa. 

H. B. Oswald will continue as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIF® 
NAMED SALES ENGINEER 

PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The 
Victory Metal Manufacturing Corp., 
Plymouth Meeting, Pa., has ap- 
pointed O. Fred Peterson, as national 
sales engineer for refrigeration prod- 
ucts, according to C. Jesse Popky, 
vice president in charge of sales. 
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No. 3744—Frozen 
Food Cabinet 


The Quirk Manufacturing Co., man- 
ufacturer of frozen food cabinets for 
retail trucks, has recently introduced 
several new models. Among them is 
mode! 708. With a capacity of 18 gal., 
this cabinet is designed for easy side 
mounting in most delivery trucks. It 
is placed over the wheel housing. 
The unit is the compressor type that 
operates off any 110-volt circuit while 
the truck is in storage. The route- 
man can lower the overnight tem- 
perature to 20° below zero. The lid 
of the cabinet has frost-free con- 
struction and is counterbalanced. A 
24-gal. size capacity for installation 
in Diveo trucks is also available. 
Secure more details by checking No. 
3744 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3738—Sweetener 


Marketing of a non-caloric sweet- 
ener, calcium cyclamate, for use in 
preparing dietetic products requiring 
low sugar content, has been an- 
nounced by Chas, Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Said to be unaffected by either heat 
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or cold, the product is useful in bak- 
ing and freezing. It is also said to 
be compatible with both natural and 


artificial flavors, leaves no bitter 
after-taste and is unaffected by fruit 
acids. To secure more complete de- 
tails and price information check 
No. 3738 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail. 


No. 3741—Refrig- 
eration 


Stainless steel exteriors are now 
available on all its refrigeration prod- 
ucts except walk-in coolers and de- 
luxe upright freezers, according to an 
announcement recently made by Nor- 
Lake, Inc. A total of 26 models are 
available. Advantages of stainless 
steel, according to the manufactur- 
er, are a minimum of maintenance, 
easy cleaning, rust-proof construc- 
tion and an attractive appearance. 
Other features—such as high-density 
Fiberglas insulation, are maintained 
on the stainless steel models, the 
manufacturer states. For additional 
information and literature check No. 
3741 on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 
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No. 3739—Fly 
Crystals 

Hysan Products Co. is manufac- 
turing a new product called by the 
trade name, Hysan fly crystals. Es- 
pecially made to provide for the 
needs of food stores, the product 
is applied after an initial dose of 
4 oz. every 100 sq. ft. only once 
every five to seven days, according 
to company spokesmen. The crystals 
are said to be safe when used with 
normal caution. Check No. 3739 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3740—Booklet on 
Papers 

The Glassine & Greaseproof Manu- 
facturers Assn. has assembled a sam- 
ple book illustrating some of the 
more popular types of papers pro- 
duced by its members. Twenty dif- 
ferent samples are included, each 
sample showing one of the many 
variations in basis weight, color 
transparency, finish, etc., of the pa- 
pers. Special papers can be designed 
to retain or exclude moisture, re- 
tain or exclude flavor, resist mold 
and retard rancidity. They can be 
plain, printed, embossed, lacquered, 
waxed, laminated, coated or provided 
in certain thicknesses. A copy of the 
booklet may be obtained if you will 
check No. 3740 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 3746—Plastie 
Basket 


Cello-Masters, Inc., is supplying 
“cello-wrapped” Fresher-Pak baskets 
to the baking field. One user is the 
Waldorf Pound Cake Co., New York, 
which is packaging coconut maca- 
roons in the re-usable plastic mesh 





basket overwrapped with three-color 


printed cellophane. Its advantages 
are named by the supplier as: Added 
eye-appeal, re-use value, good prod- 
uct visibility and convenience for 
stacking and displaying. Check No. 
3746 on the coupon, mail it and ad- 
ditional information will be mailed 
to you. 


No. 3751—Sugar 
Colorimeter 


A new photoelectric sugar colori- 
meter designed to speed, simplify and 
standardize white sugar color grad- 
ing is now available from the Beck- 
man Division, Beckman Instruments, 
Inc. It is claimed to allow mainte- 
nance of sugar color control with- 
out specially-trained personnel or ex- 
tensive equipment. The unit is de- 
signed for bench, desk or table top 
operation. Optical system of the in- 
strument includes a pre-focused 
tungsten lamp, three interference- 
type filters and a blue-sensitive and 
a red-sensitive phototube. Cylindrical 
sample cells 10 cm. in diameter hold 
about 90 ml. of sample. For further 
information check No. 3751 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3745—Casters 


Union Steel Products Co. recently 
announced the availability of a new, 
completely sealed caster. These cast- 
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ers have been redesigned to incor- 
porate a precision-moulded Synthi- 
rubber seal around the load ball race 
plus a 20-gauge formed steel cup, 
press-fitted over the machined face 
of the thrust ball race, according to 
ecmpany officials. Wheel bearings are 
also sealed with smaller precision- 
formed rings of Synthi-rubber which 
lock in the bearing lubricant and 
lock out dust or other debris, it is 
claimed. A broad range of practical 
sizes in both swivel and rigid models 
as well as a variety of wheel types, 
are available. To secure more details 
check No. 3745 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3749—Freezer 


The Victory Metal Manufacturing 
Corp. announces new features in its 
product, Sta-Kold FA-60-S self-con- 
tained freezer. The unit has a Kra- 
mer Thermobank automatic hot gas 
defrosting system with forced air 
circulation. Interiors can be changed 
in minutes without tools, company 
spokesmen said, and they are adjust- 
able on 1-in. centers to take any or 
any combination of bakers’ pan 
slides, stationary or pull out rails 
and shelves and refrigerated draw- 
ers. It has a capacity of 60 cu. ft., 
eight shelves and three doors. Doors 
are full length. Remote and pass- 
through models are also available. 
Check No. 3749 on the coupon, mail 
it and more complete information 
will be sent to you. 


No. 3748—W asher 
Catalog 


The Metalwash Machinery Corp., 
Bakery Pan Washer Division, offers a 
free, illustrated 8-page catalog show- 
ing its line of Roto-Table and tun- 
nel type pan washers and Roto-Ar- 
bor rack washer. Secure the catalog 
by checking No. 3748 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 3743—Baking 
Book 


A technical and practical book, 
“Science and Practices of Cake, Pie, 
Cookie and Variety Breads and Rolls 
Production,” published by J. C. Sum- 
mers and Byron L. Mead of the 
Oklahoma School of Baking, Okmul- 
gee, Okla., is now offered for sale. 
Although especially prepared for use 
as a cake theory text by students at 
the Oklahoma Baking School this 
book can be used as a technical and 
practical aid to bakers and allied 
tradesmen. The book contains latest 
informiation relative to the manufac- 
turing processes of ingredients used 
in cake and bread production; types 
and grades, and the kinds and 
amounts used in the production of 
a great variety of baked foods; for- 
mulas, methods, batch sizes, etc. For 
price information and other details 
check No. 3743 on the coupon and 
mail it. 
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No. 3750—Cheek 
Design Service 


Individual creation of company 
checks has been offered as a free 
design service to baking companies 
by the Todd Company, Inc., Roch- 
ester, N.Y. Todd has established cre- 
ative design departments in 30 USS. 
cities and in Canada, and now can 


provide free design service to sup- 
pliers and baking firms. Individual 
checks can be created by the firm’s 


staff of artists, a company official 
said. To secure more complete de- 
tails check No. 3750 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 3742—Stapler 
Container Stapling Corp. is now 
manufacturing its new type stapler, 
called by the trade name, model 
TAP (automatic trip). It is said to 


be automatically controlled without 
a solenoid and clenches the staple 
and retracts when the carton is 
tapped against the stapling head. It 
is a retractile anvil machine which 


staples automatically by complete 
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CODING AND MARKING 
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mechanical means, the company an- 
nounces. For more complete details 
and price information check No. 3742 
on the coupon and mail it to this 
publication. 


No. 3747—Metal 
Cleaner 


Oakite Highlite, a new cleaner de- 
signed for the removal of residues 
and corrosion from stainless steel 
and copper equipment in food plants 
has recently been introduced by Oak- 
ite Products, Inc. The product com- 
bines acidic and abrasive properties 
in one material, and is applied like 
a scouring powder with a pad or 
cellulose sponge, it is explained. It 
is allowed to set for a short time, 
then removed by rinsing while brush- 
ing. For more complete information 
check No. 3747 on the coupon and 
mail it. 


No. 3725—Bulk 
Storage Bins 


A new bulletin prepared by The 
Day Co. describes the Day horizontal 
storage bin designed for buildings 
with limited headroom. These bins 
are built and shipped in sections 
which are easily erected by bolting 
together. No field riveting, soldering 
or welding is required. To secure 
the bulletin check No. 3725 on the 
coupon and mail it. 





A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 

NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
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No. 3752—Plastie Sign 


Dynalite is the trade name of a 
new, illuminated plastic sign being 
produced by Tel-A-Sign, Inc. The 
sign claims to combine “color in mo- 
tion” with eye catching animation. 
The product is one of a line of indoor 
and outdoor signs offered by the 
company. To secure more informa- 
tion check No. 3752 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3736—Heat 
Sealer 


J. B. Dove & Sons announces a 
new unit for heat-sealing baked and 
frozen foods and delicatessen goods. 
Called the PT-5 Electro-Sealer, the 
unit is 36 in. high and is self-con- 
tained. It occupies 20% x 26 in. floor 
space. A 500-watt heating element 
is sealed-in. The panel contains a 
thermostat temperature control, 
switch and indicator light. It also 
has two receptacles with a switch 
and indicator light for a label acti- 
vator or hand-sealing iron. The 
thermostat control maintains correct 
sealing temperature at any setting 
between 150° and 550° F. The stand- 
ard model sealer is ready for plug-in 
use with 110-120 volts AC. It is also 
available for use with other voltages 
and DC circuits. To secure more com- 
plete details check No. 3736 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3720— 
Refrigerator 


The Vimco model RS-40-S reach- 
in refrigerator, manufactured by the 
Victory Metal Manufacturing Co., has 
interchangeable interiors that are ad- 
justable on one inch centers to take 
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PIE-BAKERS 


CONTAINERS 


Bre savings on 
pie-packaging . . . over $8,000 in a 
Single year in a large bakery .. . You, 
toe, can effect such economies with 
Pie-Paks as well as great savings on stale 
and damage returns 


Write for special introductory offer 


PIE-PAK CO., INC. 


1300 Hudson St. Hoboken, N. J. 
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BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
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25 Broad Street New York City 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 
results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write .. . or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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all or any combination of bakers’ 


pan slides, stationary or full-out 
shelves and refrigerated drawers. 
Other features are: 100% all-metal 


construction; automatic self defrost- 
ing, wipe-out bottom, automatic in- 
terior lighting, built-in cylinder locks 
and heavy die-cast handles on all 
doors. slide-out compresors for easy 
servicing, capacity of 40 cu. ft., in- 
terior corners that are coved, 

welded and polished and finish stain- 
less stec] and aluminum. The unit’s 
width is 50% in., depth 33% in. (ex- 
clusive of hardware), and height 
72% ‘in. To secure more complete 
details check No, 3720 on the coupon 


and mail it. 
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No. 3713—Picture 
Booklet 


National Glaco Chemical Corp., 
subsidiary of Ekco Products Co., is 
distributing a picture booklet in 
which 11 winsome “bakery babies” 
tell bakers of the firm's solution for 
pan cleaning and glazing. To secure 
the booklet check No. 3713 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 5172—Materials 
Handling 


The Federal Fibre Corp. has re- 
leased its new catalog of materials 


handling equipment. It contains in- 
formation about the company’s mill 
boxes, tote boxes, box trucks, fibre 
barrels, baskets, utility cans and 
hampers. The construction features, 
such as vulcanized fibre, metal top 
and bottom rails and specially plated 
corners and rivets are outlined in the 
catalog. Secure the catalog by check- 
ing No. 5172 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to this publication. 


No. 3712—Food Filler 


A new food filler for filling of high 
viscosity semi-solids has been an- 
nounced by the F. L. Burt Co. An 
addition to the Simplex line, this 
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single cylinder semi-automatic filler 
was introduced in the filling of fudge 
topping by McClary Ice Cream Co., 
Los Angeles. It is claimed to fill 
trays accurately and neatly at 30 per 
minute or four times the number 
filled by previous methods. The filler 
may be quickly cleaned for change- 
over to filling of other toppings and 
candy items. It is adjustable from 
1 to 32 oz. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 3712 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3716—Liquid sugar cooler, Kol- 
Flo Kooler Co. 

No. 3718 Delivery route truck 
doors, Divco Corp. 

No. 3719—Fruit cake cartons, Con- 
tainer Corporation of America. 


No. 3721 Icing machine, Basic 
Foods Sales Corp. 

No. 3722 Tips for saleswomen, 
Westco Products. 

No. 3723—-Bag brochure, Thilmany 
Pulp & Paper Co. 

No. 3697-—Doughnut stove, Cecil- 


ware-Commodore Products Corp. 

No. 3714—12-qt. portable mixer, 
Triumph Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3717—Glass blocks for modern- 
ization of old windows, Pittsburgh 
Corning Corp. 

No. 3724—Automatic panner, 
Thomson Machine Division, Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc. 

No. 3726—Spatula-decorator, 
ticians, Inc. 

No. 3727—Bread emulsifier book- 
let, Food Industry Division, Chemi- 
cals Department, Atlas Powder Co. 

No. 3728—Bowl scraper, Leon D. 
Bush. 

No. 3729—Cake decorating pamph- 
let, Westco Products. 

No. 3730—Customer preference sys- 
tem, Ticket Register Corp. 

No. 3731—Bulk shortening removal 
method, Durkee Famous Foods. 

No. 3733—Plastic film sheeter and 
bag maker, LectroOmatic Devices. 

No. 3734—Liquid sugar book, Re- 
fined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 

No. 8735—Rack washer, 
Chemical Co., Inc. 


Plas- 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 32 











1. True. As apricots are more 
tart in flavor and also have a deeper 
color, some bakers will mix in one 
No. 10 can of mashed apricots to 
every three No. 10 cans of peaches 
when making filling for peach pies. 

2. False. It certainly is possible to 
get rope if the returned bread has 


MULTIWALLS 


Sewn Valve, Sewn Open- 
Mouth, Pasted Valve, 
Pasted Open-Mouth— 

a size and type to 
meet your 
specifications. 


PRETTY 
PRINTS 


Gay, style-right cotton 
prints that give bags 
added sales-appeal. 

25, 50 & 100 Ib. 
sizes. 


CONSUMER SIZE 
VELNAMEL 


Top-quality all-white 
satchel-bottom flour bags 
—corrugated for faster 
filling and maximum 
pliability. All standard 
sizes to 50 lbs. Sharp 
ptinting in up to 
4-colors. 
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been in contact with infected bread. 
Stale bread should be kept out of 
the bake shop in order to prevent any 
possible danger of infecting other 
products with either rope or mold. 

3. False. The percentages of in- 
gredients are based on the flour, 
which is figured as 100%. For ex- 
ample: In a formula calling for 200 
lb. of flour, if the amount of salt 
used is 24%, the weight of the salt 
would be 4 Ib. 8 oz. 


4. True. If both types of milk are 
of a good quality, no difference will 
be noted in the finished pies. 

5. False. It has been found that 
with certain doughs that when they 


TOPMILL 
BURLAP 


Combines Strength, good 
appearance. Smooth 
texture for sharp brand 
imprinting. All 
popular sizes. 


CONSUMER 
SIZE 
HANDI-SAX 


Square-bottom, gusseted 
flour bags in 2 lb., 
5 Ib., 10 Ib. sizes. 
Up to 4-color 
printing. 


“make just 


One call — 





onden any 


on alll, from... 


are mixed to the break-down point 
and then given plenty of floor time 
to recover, the crumb is more tender. 


6. False. The cookies containing 
cake flour will have less spread. The 
flavor may also be adversely affected, 
due to less of the sugar caramelizing 
in the thicker cookies. 

7. True. The use of dry pans will 
produce a richer brown crust color. 
This is due to the crust caramelizing 
somewhat faster. This darker crust 
color may be objectionable when a 
thin icing is used to cover the cakes. 


8. False. It is usually recom- 
mended that 1/10 of 1% benzoate of 
soda be used. 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Close, tight weave assures 
maximum strength, 
maximum imprinting 

readability—with 
or without band 
label. 


CONSUMER 
SIZE 
LILIPAK 


White coat, blue-lined 
satchel-bottom flour bags 
that make white flour 
appear whiter. All 
standard sizes. 

Up to 4-color 
printing. 


Personal Service 
and Prompt 
Shipments from 
30 Nation-Wide 
Branches and General Sales Offices 
Sales Offices 309 West Jackson Blvd 


AG 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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9. False. Strained honey is honey 
which has been removed from the 
crushed comb by straining. Extracted 
honey is honey which has been sep- 
arated from the uncrushed comb by 
centrifugal force or gravity. 


10. True. A properly fermented 
dough should have a pH of about 5.4 
to 5.6. 


11. False. Grainy lard is made by 
using this procedure. Smooth lard is 
chilled rapidly by collecting melted 
fats on a refrigerated drum rotating 
against an open side trough contain- 
ing the hot lard. 

12. True. For hard rolls usually 
1% to 1% % salt, based on the weight 
of the flour, is used. In white bread 
from 2 to 2%% is used. 

13. False. The baking tempera- 
ture should be raised. This should be 
done in order to bake the crust be- 
fore the filling starts to boil. Pie 
fruits, high in acid, will boil out 
somewhat faster than those low in 
acid, due to the acid in the fruit 
liquefying the starch used in the 
filling. 

14. False. Cane and beet sugar 
are chemically the same. Any differ- 
ence in the spread of the cookies 
would be due to the granulation of 
the sugar. If both sugars are refined 
to the same size granules there will 
be no difference in the spread. For 
example, a cookie made with pow- 
dered sugar will have less spread 
than one made with regular granu- 
lated sugar. 

15. True. A great improvement in 
the crust color will be noticed by 
using for dusting purposes a mixture 
made by sifting together thoroughly: 
1 lb. milk solids (non fat) and 5 Ib. 
of flour. 


16. True. Usually 3% starch is 
used in powdered sugar to prevent 
lumping. This is sometimes replaced 
by using 1% tricalcium phosphate. 

17. False. Regular hydrogenated 
vegetable shortenings have a smoke 
point of about 440° F., while the 
emulsifying type will smoke at about 
265° F. 

18. True. However, most baking 
powders purchased contain two or 
three types of acid in various 
amounts. These baking powders are 
made so that about 14% available 
carbon dioxide gas will be produced. 
Some baking powders act more rapid- 
ly than others, depending upon the 
type of acid which they contain. 

19. True. The popping up of the 
center of the rolls may also be caused 
by rolling the dough up too tightly 
before cutting them. 

20. True. The addition of yeast 
food in the dough will counteract 
this slowing down action caused by 
the water high in alkaline substances. 
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Almost... 


A “four flusher’” was originally a guy 
who tried to bluff one of these through. 
Still, the odds against filling aren’t too 
bad. Would you say they are 41% to 1? 
.. . 8'4to 1? .. . 12 to one? (Correct 
answer below.) 











Made ! 


You always rake in the pot with a hand 
like this. It’s a mighty comfortable feel- 
ing to be sure the flour going into your 
production is fully aged and that it’s 
had the most recent possible quality 
test—and that’s just before shipping. 

Flour from Atkinson’s aging bins goes 
to loading bins where it stays at least 
12 hours and where it gets a long and 
thorough test. Thus, It’s BIN AGED* and 
IT’S BIN CHECKED*— the latter just before 
it goes into sacks or bulk shipping 
equipment. 

When it comes from Atkinson, the 
flour you order is the flour you get. 
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CANADA’S 








WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 

CREAM OF . MONARCH 
THE WEST \ 

NELSON CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 


S Wigs, < 3] 
> Romp eos % 
PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS ,LAKURON | TORONTO CANADA 



















IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., ee 





SINCE 1887 










ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Canadian Review ... 





Lead Lost 


Canadians, both government men 
and traders, appear to be resigned to 
the loss of the world leadership in 
wheat and flour sales to the U:S., at 
least for the current crop year. What 
is more, it is now feared that Canada 
will not be able to top the total of 
256 million bushels exported in the 
crop year 1953-54. 

Export business has not fulfilled 
the bright promise indicated by gov- 
ernment spokesmen earlier this year. 
There is a tendency to put the blame 
for this on the American adminis- 
tration because of the selling tactics 
employed. The U.S. has been selling 
wheat for local currencies, making 
berter deals or just giving the wheat 
away, all with the idea of reducing 
the huge stockpile. Canada, on the 
other hand, maintains a firm demand 
for dollar payment and some of the 
regular customers have drifted into 
the American sphere of influence. 

Canada’s carryover at July 31, 
1955, is likely to be in the region of 
475 million bushels, somewhat lower 
than the near-record 587,487,000 bu. 
reported a year earlier, but still up 
among the leaders. The peak carry- 
over was in 1943 with a total of over 
5945 million bushels. 

The decline in the total is not due 
to successful selling but to the ab- 
normally low harvest gathered last 
fall. 


Cheaper Bread 


Thanks to advanced baking tech- 
niques and relative freedom from 
government restrictions, Canadians 
pay far less in terms of earnings for 
their bread than Australians, acco * 
ine to an Australian baker w 
ited Vancouver recently. 


F. H. Reed, governing director of 


Reed & Sons, Sydney, New South 
Wales. has just completed a tour of 
Canadian and American bakery es- 


tablishments following the Rotary 
Club Convention in Chicago. 


In terms of exchange rates, Mr. 


Reed explained, an Australian 2-Ib. 
leaf costs only 15¢ but since North 
American earnings are three times 


those “down-under” bread is about 
one third cheaper here. He praised 
North American baking and dis- 
tributing methods, which, he ex- 
p'ained, are slow in catching on in 
his country. He noted that only now 
are Australians turning more to 
wrapped and sweeter breads, already 
popular on this continent for a long 
time 

Another North American practice 
making headway in Australia is the 
practice of adding milk to bread. 
This is finding support from the Aus- 
tralian government, already em- 
barrassed by skim milk surpluses. 

Mr. Reed described his company as 
“one of the larger bakeries” produc- 
ing 150,000 1-Ib. loaves a week. Gov- 
ernment regulations restrict hours of 
work for employees from 4 a.m. to 
6 p.m. and no night work is allowed. 
Firms on ‘the North American conti- 
nent are allowed to work around the 
clock and this, Mr. Reed considered, 
makes for a more economic operation. 


Rust Battle 


Chemicals are receiving increasing 
attention from scientists in an effort 
to eliminate the scourge of rust 


which does so much damage to the 
wheat crop. Currently, the accent is 
on the breeding of resistant strains 
but right now high hopes are held 
for the success of treatment by fungi- 
cides. 

So far, the only chemical -prov- 
ing consistently successful is sulfur 
but the cost is against its universal 
use. The search for an effective pre- 
ventive is going on in government 
laboratories and in the research es- 
tablishments of chemical firms. 

Dr. T. Johnson, a Canadian plant 
pathologist, says that crops may be 
dusted or sprayed with a fungicide 
to give rust resistance—and then 
wind and rain remove the protection. 
This makes the method “too trouble- 
some and expensive.” The growing 
plant must be sprayed three or four 
times to be sure of an effective pre- 
vention. He considers that what is 
needed is a fungicide which, with 
one spraying, will change the physi- 
cology of the plant, making it rust- 
resistant without harming it. 

Numerous fungicides have been 
tried and in almost every case they 
have been found to be too expensive 
or injurious to the plants. 
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MACARONI IN JAPAN 

TOKYO—Besides bread, now a 
popular item of diet with the younger 
set, the Japanese people are con- 
suming large quantities of macaroni. 
It is eaten with either meat or fish 
gravy. As a result the demand for 
North American wheat is expected 
to rise. 








* 
U.K. Millers Urge 
~ - 
Rejection of IWA 
a - J a 
Rejoining Bid 

LONDON — The British millers 
have reached the firm conclusion 
that it will not be in the best inter- 
ests of their country to re-enter the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

Richard Sugden, newly elected 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers, dis- 
closed this finding when he spoke at 
the association’s annual convention 
in Harrogate, Yorkshire, recently. 
He warned that attempts will be 
made to persuade Britain back into 
the agreement when negotations for 
renewal open in London this fall. 

Mr. Sugden said that the consid- 
eration underlying the miller’s delib- 
erations is that it is in Britain’s in- 
terest to buy imported wheat, which 
represents approximately 70-75% of 
total requirements, at a reasonable 
price having regard to fair costs of 
production in exporting countries and 
wherever the best value can be ob- 
tained. 

Continuing Mr. Sugden said ‘“‘There 
is no doubt in our minds that Britain's 
freedom as a buyer outside the 
agreement has created, during the 
past two years, a truer and broader 
market in wheat. The level of world 
prices outside, and indeed, prices in- 
side the agreement, declined to lower 
levels, levels which in some part re- 
flected the impressive world wheat 
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stock situation; in fact prices went 
to the lowest point since the war.” 

The British taxpayer had been 
saved a considerable amount of 
money because of the decision not 
to join in the agreement, Mr. Sugden 
claimed. He assured sellers in Can- 
ada, Australia and elsewhere that as 
long as their prices and quality are 
right Britain will continue to buy 
abundantly from them. 


Bread Subsidy 

Dealing with the payment of sub- 
sidy on bread baked from flour of 
80% extraction, and the discrimina- 
tion against bread produced from 
lower extraction flours, Mr. Sugden, 
quoting the industry’s scientific com- 
mittee, said there was no sound 
scientific or medical case in favor 
of the government’s policy. If there 
were no discrimination in the appli- 
cation of the bread subsidy, it would 
be left to the consumer to choose 
the sort of bread individually prefer- 
red, and the millers and bakers 
would be happy to meet the public 
choice. 

Mr. Sugden declared that the in- 
dustry would be grateful if the re- 
cently appointed independent medical 
and scientific panel, asked by the 
government to review the nutritional 
value of flour of varying rates of 
extraction, could resolve the contro- 
versy. He said that no new research 
was contemplated to check the find- 
ings of the extensive experiments 
in German orphanages by Prof. 
McCance and Dr. Widdowson for the 
British Medical Council. Over a long 
period these experiments showed 
equally good results in growth rate 
and general health from bread made 
of flour of varying rates of extrac- 
tion. All the panel will be called upon 
to do is to sift the evidence already 
available. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Swindle Charge 


Subsidy payments to farmers in re- 
spect of wheat grown in Britain have 
been described as “the grand-daddy 
of all the swindles” by a Socialist 
member of the British parliament, 
George Brown. Mr. Brown was an of- 
ficial of the Ministry of Agriculture 
in the last Socialist government. 

His remark came after a govern- 
ment spokesman announced that the 
cost of the wheat subsidy to the tax- 
payer for the past 12 months would 
be the equivalent of $61,600,000. 


Mr. Brown added “The taxpayer is 
not being asked to stand behind the 
farmer; it’s a straightforward dole 
and subsidy for Mr. Rank, Spillers, 
and the rest of the milling industry. 
It’s the miller’s feather-bedding and 
they are doing extremely well.” 

Another member asked if the 
French wheat recently imported, and 
in competition with English wheat, 
was being sold to the millers below 
the cost of production. If so, then it 
could be described as dumping. A 
Socialist, who is a farmer, said that 
he received a subsidy payment check 
two days before the election and he 
suggested that other farmers had re- 
ceived their payments also. It was a 
coincidence or something like it, he 
alleged. 

The government spokesman, reply- 
ing to the comments, said there was 
no evidence of the ugly accusations 


that had been made of rings, either 
with millers or merchants. Both sec- 
tions were serving the community 
and the farmers well, and their profit 
margins were reasonable. He added 
that if the Socialists had any evi- 
dence to the contrary, the govern- 
ment would be glad to examine it. 


Improved Flour 


The Australian wheat growers and 
millers are examining the possibility 
of increasing the quality of their 


flour. A recent conference, attended ~ 


by growers, millers and bakers, paid 
specific attention to the flour milled 
in Victoria. 

A recommendation was adopted 
urging growers to improve the qual- 
ity of their grain by better farming 
practices such as the inclusion of 
clovers in crop rotation in order to 
increase soil nitrogen, and the sow- 
ing of higher protein yielding varie- 
ties of wheat consistent with their 
ability to give good yields. 

The meeting also recommended 
that further research be undertaken 
in the fields of soil fertility and plant 
breeding to provide information that 
will lead to an improvement in the 
quality of wheat, flour and bread. 

Consideration is to be given to 
greater cooperation between growers, 
millers and bakers in order to pro- 
vide finance to carry out the neces- 
sary research work. 


French Surplus 


The French are worried about their 
potential wheat surplus. Already, 
overseas wheat and flour sales are 
costing the government $74 million 
a year in subsidies to bring the pre- 
vailing French price down to world 
levels, so that business can be worked. 

The official forecast on June 1 pre- 
dicted a harvest of 4.7 million tons. 
Last year the farmers gathered in 
5.2 million tons against an official 
forecast of only 4.2 million tons, so, 
the French theorize, it is more than 
likely that the government crop fore- 
casters have underestimated again. 
Reserve stocks are standing at a mil- 
lion tons. 

The government now proposes to 
reduce the price to the farmers in the 
hope that next year they will cut 
back their acreages. But cutting back 
acreages, already a matter of policy, 
is doing nothing to bring relief to the 
treasury. Before World War II the 
wheat acreage was in the region of 
12.5 million acres; today it is only 
11.2 million acres but even so more 
wheat, than ever is being produced 
because farmers have increased the 
acreage yield by more than 100% 
since 1938. 

The answer is plain; France will 
continue to provide stiff competition 
for world sellers of soft wheat. 
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Little Exhibit Space 
Left for Atlantic City 
Baking Industry Show 


CHICAGO—Reservations for hotel 
rooms at Atlantic City for the 1955 
Baking Industry Exposition Oct. 1-6 
have now been made for more than 
10,000 people, the 1955 Baking In- 
dustry Exposition Committee was in- 
formed recently at a meeting held 
in Colorado Springs, Colo. 

The committee, made up of mem- 
bers of the American Bakers Assn 
and the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn., is headed by Curtiss H. 
Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, 
chairman, and Benson Littman, Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago, vice chairman. 

The committee announced that only 
nine of the 828 booths available for 
displays in Exposition Hall remain 
available. Less than 1,500 of the total 
of 148,765 sq. ft. of display space was 
unsold as of June 15. Total exhibitors 
now number 311. 

Two more departments of the U.S. 








Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 
Flour ° 
Feeps ° 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINMIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 











Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Exporters of 


Grain, Flour and Allied Products 





r 
| Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg 
| MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 

P. O. B. 767 

| Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
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government will be represented at the 
exposition, the committee reports. In 
addition to the display by the US. 
Army, previously announced, space 
now has been allocated to the US. 
Department of Commerce and the 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute for the Armed Forces. 

The Department of Commerce will 
display an attractive photomural with 
an assortment of publications and 
services of particular interest to the 
baking industry. Information from 
the 1954 Census of Manufactures for 
the industry will be included with the 
exhibit if available at that time. 

The Quartermaster exhibit will fea- 
ture canned baked foods in present 
ration use and in experimental stages. 
The wide use of bakery foods in com- 
bat menus will be shown. 

Companies which still desire exhibit 
space should immediately communi- 
cate with Harold Fiedler, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Exposition, c/o 
American Bakers Assn., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. For housing 
inquiries may be sent directly to the 
Housing Bureau at Atlantic City. 


¥ ¥ 


Train from St. Louis 


KANSAS CITY—State bakers as- 
sociations in this area are sponsoring 
a special train out of St. Louis for 
the National Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion and convention in Atlantic City 
Oct. 1-6. Recent word from the Mis- 
souri Bakers Assn. indicates the train 
will leave St. Louis 10:15 a.m. Sept. 
30, arriving in Atlantic City 10:20 
a.m, Oct. 1. 

In addition to Missouri, other state 
groups expected to participate in the 
event will be Kansas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas. The Texas associa- 
tion already has ordered four cars. 
W. F. Ellerbrock, president of the 
MBA, indicates entertainment will be 
provided on the train. Reservations 
are being accepted by Russ Schaum- 
burg, 4030 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 
10, Mo. 

v ¥ 


Chicago Train Available 

CHICAGO — The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has announced that it will 
provide round-trip streamliner serv- 
ice to Atlantic City, leaving Sept. 30 
and arriving Oct. 1. The usual Phila- 
delphia stop will be eliminated, rail- 
road officials said, and special family 
fares will prevail. 

——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

INDIANA ELEVATOR DAMAGED 

HOWE, IND.—Fire brought dam- 
age estimated at $10,000 to the Lima 
Grain Elevator here, according to Al- 
bert Schmidt, Jr., manager of the 
elevator. The elevator is owned co- 
operatively by farmers in the area. 














CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH" 





LIMITED 


_c, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


“GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 





TOPNOTCH 





FLOUR MILLS 


Canadian Hard Spring aE TiC Lite ae ai 


SALES OFFICES: Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 
CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO 

















Stanley H. Young 


NEW PRESIDENT—Stanley H. Young, president and chairman of the board 
of Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., and Christie’s Bread, Ltd., Toronto, has an- 
nounced the appointment of George St. L. McCall as his successor to the 
presidency of both companies. Mr. Young continues as chairman of the boards 
of the two companies. Mr. McCall has been serving as vice president and 
director of production for Christie, Brown. N. Murray Brown has been ap- 
pointed vice president and director of sales for Christie, Brown with John A. 
Whitten as director of production and engineering. Fred M. MacNicol, for- 
merly vice president and director of sales has resigned for health reasons 
and will become district sales manager for Western Canada. 


George St. L. McCall 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 













Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
















































































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Osgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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tS op EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
ae Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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Cartier Lasalle Pontiac 
Cables —Eastmills ‘ MONTREAL, CANADA 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Reference: 
H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 


Cable 
Address: 
“Witburg” 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 
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Grain Men See Dust 
Extraction Machine 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT. Mem- 
bers of the Grain Elevator and Pro- 
cessing Superintendents, who held 
the business sessions of their annual 
convention in Winnipeg June 20-22, 
proceeded to the Canadian Lakehead 
for an inspection of facilities there. 
(The Northwestern Miller June 28, 
page 16.) 

Coming in for praise was a new 
machine designed for extracting fine 
dust from grain. Opinions were ex- 
pressed that it may be the answer 
to the problem of grain elevator ex- 
plosions. The machine extracts and 
disposes of the only type of dust 
found to be dangerously combustible. 
The model, designed by a committee 
established to investigate explosions 
in grain elevators, has been under- 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


45 Billiter St. LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 





N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,” Oslo 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER | 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 

LOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


going tests for the past 12 months. 

The machine cost $5,000 and was 
described as “revolutionary.” 

J. M. Fleming, president of the C. 
D. Howe Co., consulting engineers, 
is chairman of the investigating com- 
mittee. He revealed that Leslie C. 


Irwin, superintendent of the Searle 


Elevator Co., and immediate past 
president of the group, has ordered 
a full sized unit for his company. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 

BASRA SALE 

VANCOUVER—A full cargo of 
No. 1 Northern wheat has been sold 
to Basra, Iraq, 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ_.OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY __ 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





E. J. BURKE 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 














Cable Address: ‘“Dorrzacu,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 


The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wheatear,”" Glasgow 











Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


—-FLOU R—— 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 





A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 




















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Graces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 














af: Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








GitsBert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
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CANADA MAKES COMMUNIST SALES 


(Continued from page 9) 





with other communist countries are 
being similarly underwritten. The au- 
thorities feel that the chance of un- 
loading surplus wheat, particularly 
the low grade types called for by the 
Communist countries, is sufficient jus- 
tification for what some observers 
call a risky deal. 

The total cost to the Poles is $19 
million and negotiations were con- 
ducted with the Canadian Wheat 
Board through Northern Sales, Ltd., 
Winnipeg. A payment of $3 million 
has been made by the Polish govern- 
ment and the balance of $16 million, 
repayable in 12 months, has been ob- 
tained from Canadian banks. The 
loans have been guaranteed by the 


Export Credits Insurance Corp., a 
government agency established in 
1945 to insure Canadian exporters 


against non-payment by foreign buy- 
ers arising out of credit and political 
risks involved in foreign trade. 

This means, observers point out, 
that if the Communist buyers renege 
on the deals, the taxpayer will have 
to take the rap. 

The Polish requirement is for Nos. 
4 and 5 Northern wheat, the current 
prices of which are $1.66 bu. and 
$1.49 bu., respectively. The wheat 
will move in two shipments, one this 
fall and one in the spring of 1956. 

No confirmation has been issued 
concerning deals with Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia but it is understood 
that negotiations are almost com- 
pleted. 

Answer to U.S. 

The giving of liberal credit terms 
is seen as Canada’s answer to the in- 
tense competition provided by the 
U.S. in the form of barter, giveaway 
and foreign currency deals. Canada 
has lost out in several regular mar- 
kets and it was obvious that the 
wheat board and private sellers had 
to do something drastic to recapture 
the lost volume. Since regular cus- 
tomers were buying from the USS. it 





IWA RENEWAL 


(Continued from page 13) 





or replacing the present agreement. 
A preparatory committee was ap- 
pointed upon which the representa- 
tives of Australia, Benelux, Canada, 
Germany, India, Spain and the US. 
will serve. The committee will review 
the present pact and will consider 
amendments or modifications which 
might be incorporated in the new 
agreement. If desirable, the commit- 
tee may ask other countries to nom- 
inate representatives to serve on the 
special committee. 

The international conference, open 
to all countries whether subscrib- 
ing or not, will be held in the second 
half of October. 

F. Sheed Anderson was _ unani- 
mously elected chairman of the coun- 
cil and of the executive committee 
for the crop year 1955-56 with E. 
McCarthy of Australia as vice chair- 
man. 

The executive committee for the 
new crop year is made up of Aus- 
tralia, Canada and the U.S. 


repre- 
senting exporting interests, and 
Benelux, Egypt, Germany, India, 
Japan, Mexico, New Zealand and 


South Africa for the importing side. 
The advisory committee for price 
equivalents for the new crop year 
will be made up of Australia, Can- 
ada, the U.S., Benelux, India and 
Ireland. 


was decided to welcome the Com- 
munist inquiries and to give all en- 
couragement to closing the deals. 

There has been some criticism in 
Canadian political circles at the gov- 
ernment’s sanction of trade with 
Communist countries. However, in 
rebuttal, the authorities point out 
that the wheat is being sold for dol- 
lars and not given away. The official 
policy is that sales of Canadian sur- 
plus commodities will be made to 
anybody without regard to ideology. 
This, it is stated, is better than al- 
lowing millions of bushels of wheat 
to rot in the elevators. 

It is understood that the govern- 
ment has also underwritten two 
wheat deals with Yugoslavia involv- 
ing 5 million bushels. In all cases, 
the deals have been made by the 
private trade with the government 
involved only so far as underwriting 
the loans is concerned. 

Inquiries have been made on-Lon- 
don’s Baltic Exchange for about 70 
ships to carry grain between Cana- 
dian and Eastern European ports. 
The Polish deal has been made on 
f.o.b. terms and since this means 
that Communist ships can be used 
also, trade feeling is that the volume 
of business worked will turn out to 
be much greater than already indi- 
cated. 

The Canadian government is 
anxious to sell agricultural surpluses 
of all kinds and already, in pursu- 
ance of this policy, large consign- 
ments of butter have been sold to 
Czechoslovakia at a price reputed to 
be lower than the government sup- 
port and considerably lower than 
that paid by the Canadian domestic 
consumer. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


General Mills Fetes 


Homemaker Winner 


CHICAGO—Miss Deloris Arnette, 
Enterprise, Ala., the Betty Crocker 
All-American homemaker of tomor- 
row, was presented to Chicago at a 
luncheon July 1. The luncheon was in 
the Sara Siddons Walk of the Hotel 
Ambassador, and was attended by 
around 80 press, radio and television 
representatives, as well as interested 
associations. 

Miss Arnette is the national winner 
of the Betty Crocker search for the 
American homemaker of tomorrow, 
and was chosen as the most represen- 
tative of those qualities that make 
the home the heart of our society 
from 190,000 senior girls in 8,040 high 
schools enrolled in the Betty Crocker 
search. 

Miss Arnette is on a tour which 
will touch many important cities over 
the U.S., and is being honored by civic 
organizations, She made a short talk 
at the luncheon, and those present 
viewed a film which showed the an- 
nouncement of her selection on a 
network television program April 21, 
starring Eddie Fisher and John Daly. 
She was presented with awards which 
included a $5,000 college scholarship 
and a tour of America’s historic 
shrines. 

Miss Arnette also took part in the 
open house ceremonies at new Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., office at 460 S. North- 
west Highway, July 2. She was pres- 
ent at a luncheon at the Pantry, 
Park Ridge restaurant, attended by 
the mayor, civic and educational lead- 
ers and clergymen. In the afternoon 
more than 2,000 persons toured the 
new building, which houses GMI’s 
Chicago offices. 





Minneapolis Boxcar 


Committee Active 


MINNEAPOLIS — A_ “vigilante 
committee” of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange will handle complaints con- 
cerning failure of country elevators 
to obtain box cars, it was announced 
by exchange officials. L. L. Crosby, 
Cargill, Inc., is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


Heads of railroads in the Minne- 
apolis area were to meet with com- 
mittee members July 6 at the Minne- 
apolis Athletic Club to iron out car 
redistribution problems so that ade- 
quate transportation may be provided. 


Committee members are: A. G. 
Hessburg, Hiawatha Grain Co.; W. S. 
Leary, Leary Grain Co.; E. E. Quinn, 
Benson-Quinn Co.; K. R. Almy, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co.; W. E. Mullin, 
Mullin & Dillon Co., and W. J. Vosika, 
Hallet & Carey Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Better Crop Outlook 
Reported by Canada 


WINNIPEG — Crop prospects in 
most sections of western Canada are 
excellent and wheat and early sown 
barley are heading out. In some 
Manitoba districts wheat is 50% head- 
ed. Warm sunny weather coupled 
with generally good moisture sup- 
plies have promoted rapid growth. 
While early sown crops show excep- 
tional development, late sown crops 
in many regions are only showing 
above the ground. The latter claims a 
substantial acreage in the three 
prairie provinces. 








Apart from several widely scattered 
localities, chiefly in Alberta where 
rain is urgently needed, moisture con- 
ditions continue good with precipita- 
tion from the beginning of April be- 
ing anywhere from normal to sub- 
stantially above normal. Cloudbursts 
have occurred in many sections of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and, in 
most instances, fell on acreages that 
have been flooded or water-logged 
since field work began early in the 
spring. Many small areas in all three 
provinces report hail damage. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Chicago Bakers Club 
Holds Golf Party 


CHICAGO — Over 350 members 
and guests of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago gathered at the Elmhurst 
Country Club, June 14, for a day of 
golf, and fellowship. 

The three top golfers were: Hunter 
Brown, Chapman & Smith Co., Rich- 
ard Livingston, Biehl & Livingston 
Co., with a net score of 69, and 
Jerome H. Debs, Chicago Metallic 
Co., all of Chicago. 

There were over 200 golfers with 
45 members and 15 guests being 
awarded golf prizes. 

Golfers who shared in the blind 
bogey purse were Maurice Stone, 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. 
and Walter H. Rose, Chapman & 
Smith Co., both of Chicago. 

Among the non-participant prize 
winners were A. L. Beaver, HumKo 
Co., Melvin D. Craft, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., George J. Siml, Siml & 
Sowles, and past president Willard 
H. Geller, John R. Thompson Co., all 
of Chicago. 

Emil Hilbert, Hilbert’s 
Chicago, took top honors 
horseshoe tournament. 

The next tournament will be held 
on Aug. 16, at the Elmhurst Country 
Club. 





Bakery, 
in the 
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Bag Firm to Be Sold 
To Satisfy Tax Claims 


ST. LOUIS—Public auction of the 
Missouri Bag Co. will take place 
July 19 to satisfy claims of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service for delin- 
quent federal income and excess 
profits taxes. 

The firm and three of its officers 
agreed they owe $479,011 in taxes 
and penalties for the years 1944 to 
1947. Three officers of the company 
pleaded guilty to income tax evasion 
Jan. 29, 1954, and were sentenced to 
prison terms. 

Sam E. Grodsky, president, re- 
ceived a 17-month term, and Jack H. 
Pollyea, vice president, and Maurice 
Grodsky, secretary, both received 
8-month terms. 





SUPPORT RATES 


(Continued from page 9) 





are subject to a marketing penalty 
on excess production to the tune of 
$1.13 bu. 

Following is a table showing 1954 
and 1955 support rates for repre- 
sentative classes and grades of wheat 
at terminal points, these figures re- 
flecting storage paid: 

1954 
(bu.) 


1955 


Hard Red Spring: (bu.) 


No. 1 heavy, 16% 
protein, Minneapolis $2.66 $2.50 
No. 1 heavy, 14% 
protein, Minneapolis .. 2.60 2.46 
No. 1 ordinary protein, 
RINE cn cates e hanes 2.57 2.41 
Soft Red Winter: 
No. 3 garlicky, Baltimore... 2.45 2.32 
No. 3, Chicago iw ‘ ° 2.51 2.35 
No. 3 light garlicky, Chicago 2.45 2.29 
No. 3, Kansas City ......... 2.47 2.35 
Hard Red Winter: 
No. 2, Chicago > . — Bay 2.37 
No. 2, Kansas City csoe 8.63 2.37 
No. 2, Galveston erevesceve Rae 2.52 
Soft White: 
No. 1, Portland ken coos 3.46 2.28 
No. 1, San Francisco : 2.52 2.36 
Durum: 
No. 1 Amber, Minneapolis .. 2.61 2.56 
No. 1 hard an.ber, 
Minneapolis 2.67 


Other terminal markets listed be- 
low have the same loan rate levels 
as those named above and with which 
they are grouped. 

Missouri River markets (same as 
Kansas City, Mo.)—Council Bluffs, 
Kansas City, Kansas, Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Sioux City, Louisville. 

Pacific Northwest markets (same 
as Portland)—Astoria, Ore.; Long- 
view, Wash.; Seattle; Tacoma; Van- 
couver. 

California markets (same as San 


Francisco) — Los Angeles, Oakland, 
Stockton. 

Northwest markets (same as Min- 
neapolis) —- Duluth, St. Paul, Su- 
perior. 

Central markets (same as Chi- 
cago) —St. Louis, East St. Louis, 


Memphis, Milwaukee, Cairo. 

East Coast markets (same as Bal- 
timore)—Albany, Norfolk, Philadel- 
phia, New York. 

Gulf port markets (same as Gal- 
veston) — Houston, New Orleans, 
Corpus Christi. 





BUFFALO PRICE UP 


BUFFALO—The price of bread in 
most Buffalo area stores has been in- 
creased by one cent. A spokesman 
for one major baking concern said 
the rise affects “both large and small 
operators.” He added the increase 
was caused by a combination of fac- 
tors including a rise in the cost of 
materials and labor. The retail price 
varies among grocery stores here, but 
white, sliced bread is currently 
marked at 21¢ to 22¢ a loaf on most 
store shelves. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
6.40; first clears, unenriched, $4.85 
@5, delivered Texas common points. 

Hutchinson: The downward adjust- 
ment of prices, awaited by the flour 
trade, was in reverse last week and 
new business for mills of Hutchinson 
and nearby was sketchy. Some buy- 
ers, while admitting they may have 
missed best prices, showed determi- 
nation to wait for the retarded big 
movement of new wheat. Bookings 
were restricted to a few single cars 
on a p.d.s. basis. 

While bakers were showing no dis- 
position to plunge into the market 
family trade interest was broader. It 
produced no commitments, however. 
Feed weakness figured largely in the 
10¢ advance in prices. 

Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Hard winter short family patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.60@6.70; stand- 
ard $6.40@6.50; bakers’ short patent 
in papers, $5.90@5.95; standard $5.80 
@5.85. 

Oklahoma City: Despite most care- 
ful buying flour prices advanced 10¢ 
on family grades and 15¢ on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points July 2: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.70@7.10, standard patent 
$6.20@6.40; bakers unenriched short 
patent $6.30@6.50, 95% standard 
$6.20@6.40, straight grade $6.15@ 
6.35. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 


grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: New crop flour business 
failed to develop over the July 4 
week-end, and new week found mill 
salesmen and bakery buyers resum- 
ing their attitude of watchful wait- 
ing. Trade observers said apparently 
the southwestern wheat crop has been 
slow to mature and that enough 
wheat has not come to market to 
push prices down to reach a buying 
level set by bakers. It was thought 
that usual new crop bookings on the 
normal huge scale might develop be- 
fore the current week ends. 


Total sales by central states mills 
last week estimated at around 100 to 
105% of five-day mijling capacity. 
The bakery flour mostly was on a 
p.d.s. basis, for immediate and next 
week shipment. This mostly was old 
crop flour. 

There was a sprinkling of new crop 
flour in the soft wheat areas, mostly 
in the Southeast where the wheat 
crop is coming to market or is in 
already. However, soft wheat busi- 
ness in the larger markets has not 
developed yet, probably because po- 
tential customers are waiting for the 
southwestern crop to come to mar- 
ket. Family flour buyers also cover 
lightly, contrary to expectations. 

Quotations July 5: Spring top pat- 
ent $7.15@7.17, standard $7.05@7.10, 
clear $6.20@6.40; hard winter short 
$6.20@6.45, 95% patent $6.10@6.35, 
clear $4.85@5.39; family flour $8.15; 
soft winter standard $5.75@6.02, 
clear $5.35. 

St. Louis: A slight pick-up in sales 
was reported last week by local mills. 
However, many bakers were limiting 
orders to spot coverage. Some addi- 
tional family flour was booked, and 





small lots of springs were worked. 
Shipping directions were slow. Clears 
and low grades were in fair demand, 
and packaged goods continued to find 
good outlets. 

Quotations July 1: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family flour, top soft patent 
$6.70, top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.50. 
In 100-Ib. paper sacks: Bakers, cake 
$7, pastry $5.25, soft straights $5.35, 
clears $4.85; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.45, standard patent $6.30, 
clears $5.55; spring short patent 
$7.35, standard $7.25, clears $7.05. 


East 


Boston: Flour prices advanced 
sharply in the local market last week, 
moving in contradiction with the gen- 
eral trade expectations. Springs shot 
up 21¢ with the rising momentum be- 
coming more impressive each trading 
day. Southwestern flours, which gen- 
erally display marked weakness in 
the first of July, also adopted a con- 
trary position and recorded gains 
ranging to 14¢. Soft wheat flours 
were highly irregular, with high 
ratios dipping 10 to 25¢, while family 
flour recovered the previous week’s 
decline closing 10¢ net higher. 

On the springs there was a fair 
movement, with some of the larger 
operators covering for 30 days. In 
the southwestern types, however, the 
movement was of the hand-to-mouth 
variety and generally restricted to 
immediate requirements. Most opera- 
tors were of the firm conviction that 
southwestern flours were fundamen- 
tally weaker in position despite the 
higher trend that prevailed during 
the week. With this opinion fairly 
general, there was a strong likelihood 


that buying of this type of flour 
would be very cautious and geared 
to the predication that better buying 
opportunities would be in keeping 
with the customary historical price 
movement at this time of the year. 


Quotations July 2: Spring short 


patents $7.60@7.70, standards $7.50 
@7.60, high gluten $8.15@8.25, first 


clears $6.57@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.88@6.98, standards $6.68 
@6.78; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 
@7.12, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.57@5.72, high ratio $6.52@7.22; 
family $8.12. 

Buffalo: Kansas wheat flour 
climbed 14¢ last week in a continued 
contra-seasonal advance. The current 
strength in the market was caused 
by unfavorable harvesting weather in 
the Southwest which reduced receipts 
at terminals. 

High prices can be looked for until 
sufficient pressure is built up at ter- 
minals to force a break in the price 
structure. 

Buyers have exerted considerable 
resistance to current high levels, and 
it is felt that prices will have to back 
down 25 to 30¢ before any real ac- 
tion will take place in the market. 

If the reaction doesn’t take place, 
buyers will restrict their purchases 
and order only on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. A factor that could stymie a 
reaction this year is the quantity of 
good millable wheat left in the un- 
harvested crop. If a large portion of 
the crop is low protein wheat the 
millers will be right back to the same 
squeeze that they were on the old 
crop. A buyers’ scramble for good 
quality wheat in the present crop 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-55 
Through June 24, 1955 




















(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
Importing c—U.8.—_ 7 -~Australia— --—-Canada— -—Totals— Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F 1. 
Austria 53.2 ee 69.4 122.6 122.6 
Belgium 131.4 14.1 1 369.0 18.6 500.4 32.8 533.2 
Bolivia 11.1 11.3 11.1 11.3 22.4 
Brazil 200.0 < 200.0 i 200.0 
Ceylon ee . 155.8 San a 155.8 155.8 
Costa Rica ....... ie 16.8 6.1 11.5 6.1 28.3 84.4 
QUE cesceccecces 43.5 97.9 30 25.0 73.7 122.9 196.' 
Denmark ........ oP sve : ‘ ~ 
Dom. Reublic ... a 14.5 1 8.5 { 23.0 3.4 
Bouador ......... 5.6 1 46.9 1 52.5 ? 2.7 
Egypt ...... ee 5.8 Ee al ; 16.0 16.0 
El Salvador . 3.6 9.4 j 6.0 3.6 15.4 19.0 
Germany 768.2 140.2 81 o- 2,4f68 1,489.9 
ee 326.9 a Ses se ss 326.9 eae 326.9 
Guatemala ....... eee 21.2 eee 9.9 i 31.1 31.1 
oe na 39.8 ae 7.2 , $7.0 17.0 
. 7.9 oe ‘ 3.9 8 12.2 
: 5 eee 5 4 1.0 1.4 
8 462.6 9 . 676.9 676.9 
+o 10 ; 103.2 — 113.7 113.7 
X +e 45.1 105.9 161.3 as 161.3 
\ 50 228.9 228.9 
3 me 458 1,003.4 1,003.4 
. ee 38.3 38.3 
ee 43.9 9.8 4 9.8 44 54.1 
Liberia ....cccess - 1.1 . | des 1 1.3 
Mexico ...scscces 4.1 ose os ats 41 ot 4.1 
Netherlands ...... 321.4 118.0 18.0 $2.1 10.2 621.5 128.: 749.7 
New Zealand .... pee os 158. 1.6 sé 158.3 1.6 159.9 
Nicaragua ......- e° 5.2 ee 4.8 on 10.0 10.0 
Norway ......+.+.- 100.4 37.4 89.0 ag 189.4 37.4 226.8 
POMAMA 2. ccceses ie 10.2 6.4 “9 16.6 16.6 
3 ae eee ee 19. ons os ‘ 19.8 oe 19.8 
Philippines ...... asd 100.1 ; 1.5 135.5 237.1 237.1 
Portugal .......+.. 40.7 19.6 9.0 1.9 1 3.9 53.8 25.4 79.2 
Saudi Arabia .... 1.2 19.6 ‘ 1.5 fie 3.7 19.6 22.3 
Bpaim ..ccccrsees 43.7 +e : odes 43.7 Kis 
Switzerland ...... ve 189 j : 189.5 
South Africa ..... 55.8 : 152.4 208.2 
Vatican City ..... 15.2 - ams 15.2 ; 
Venezuela ........ 1.1 74.9 94.2 1.1 169.1 
Yugoslavia ...... 3 98.5 - 98.8 98.8 
Totals ......- 3,078.9 679.8 843.0 264.5 2,594.3 342.9 6,516.2 1,297.4 *7.813.6 
®*Less than .100. *Includes 10,200 metric tons of flour sold by France to Egypt, the only 


sale recorded by France. 





could keep the market up around its 
current levels. 

Spring wheat flour rose 22¢ last 
week. Sales were nominal and prices 
were near their all-time highs. Buy- 
ers are reluctant to enter the market 
and are beginning to be influenced by 
the approaching new crop. 

High protein clears were up 10¢ 
but low protein clears were un- 
changed. Sales of both types were 
nominal. 


Cake flour slumped 35¢ in a partial 
adjustment to new crop values. Fur- 
ther declines are likely because levels 
are still above a year ago at this 
time. Pastry flour was down 5¢. Its 
level is more realistically priced, but 
it, too, is above last year. 


Norway was in the market for 
three orders of .70 ash flour. In- 
quiries have been received from the 
Netherlands for .50 ash flour. 


Buffalo’s flour output was slightly 
below a week earlier but above a 
year ago. 

Quotations July 1: Spring family 
$7.90@8, high gluten $8.08@8.26, 
short $7.53@7.71, standard $7.48@ 
7.61, straight $7.43, first clear $6.68@ 
6.71; hard winter short $6.96@7.09, 
standard $6.86 @6.89, first clear $6.59; 
soft winter short patent $7.26@7.29, 
standard $6.44@6.56, straight $5.71@ 
5.80, first clear $5.40@5.41. 

Philadelphia: The pre-Fourth of 
July week on the local flour market 
was a period in which potential de- 
mand appeared to be mounting to 
large-scale proportions. At any rate, 
dealings remained on the same re- 
duced scale which has been their 
principal characteristic for so long 
now and stocks in the hands of bak- 
ers continued to undergo the steady 
reduction which results from day-to- 
day plant operations. Meanwhile, 
prices displayed a steady undertone, 
with most grades showing 5@10¢ 
sack upturns over the previous week. 

Hard winters were still very much 
in the spotlight and it was in these 
that the wider upward revision oc- 
curred. This development was some- 
what disturbing to those in the trade 
who admittedly have been holding 
back commitments in the belief that 
the pressure of new crop offerings 
would depress values to the point 
where substantial savings could be 
realized from current postings. Most 
were inclined to retain their sideline 
positions to take advantage of any 
special situation which might develop, 
so that there was little purchasing. 

Mill representatives said they 
looked for more and more hard win- 
ter users to adopt p.d.s. policies, un- 
less the market undergoes a sharp 
downward revision. This would tide 
them over until they find themselves 
ready to seek broader coverage. 
Spring flours were in the grip of the 
same inertia, and supplies of these 
are said to be reaching low levels, 
too. However, family flour was said 
to have come in for special buying 
attention the past few days. 

Quotations July 2: Spring high glu- 
ten $8@8.10, short patent $7.40@7.50, 
standard $7.35@7.45, first clear $6.80 
@6.90; hard winter short patent 
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$6.75@6.85, standard $6.50@6.60; soft 
winter, nearby $5.25@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: Bakeries in the entire 
tri-state area are gratified and happy 
that the steel strike did not mate- 
rialize as the 54-day strike of several 
years ago cut heavily into bakery 
sales. 

Flour sales last week continued to 
be on a hand-to-mouth and p.ds. 
basis. Prospective flour buyers are 
nervous as they see their contracts 
finished or shortly finished and wish 
to buy but hesitate to buy on the 
present market. 

Sales of hard Kansas flours were 
larger than springs but spring sales 
showed a light increase over the pre- 
vious week’s sales. However, sales 
of the entire last week were at a 
low point. 

Family flour prices were advanced 
and protection was offered. The re- 
sulting sales were reported as good 
as a year ago. 

Directions were slow on all flours 
but showed some improvement for 
family flour. 

Mill representatives anticipated 
good flour sales from the new crop in 
another week or two. 

Quotations July 2: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.33@6.66, medium 
patent $6.39@6.71, short patent $6.45 
@6.76; spring wheat standard patent 
$7.25@7.51, medium patent $7.28@ 
7.56, short patent $7.33@7.61, clears 
$6.50@6.96, high gluten $7.88@8.16; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.65@7.90, other brands $7.50@8.01; 
pastry and cake flours $5.56@7. 

New York: Both spring and hard 
winter wheat bakery flour prices 
edged upward daily here last week. 
Spring wheat bakery flour advanced 
22¢ before a final drop of 3¢, ending 
the week 19¢ higher than the previ- 
ous week-end. The advance in hard 
winter wheat bakery flours was some- 
what less, amounting to 14¢ before a 
fall of 5¢, with the week-end prices 
up 9¢ in comparison to the previous 
week. The price antics diminished 
any existing hope of an immediate 
revival in buyer interest. 

The widespread policy of bakers 
and jobbers is to sit tight until after 
the July 4 holiday week-end in the 
hope that increasing crop receipts 
will depress prices somewhat. Farmer 
approval of marketing quotas in the 
June 25 referendum stimulated no 
response on the part of buyers to 
expand bookings. The referendum’s 
effect in expanding wheat prices was 
seen as only temporary, and many in 
the trade believe that price levels 
after the holidays will be governed 
strictly by supply and demand. 

It is the opinion of some mill rep- 
resentatives that buyers’ price ideas 
run 20 to 25¢ under present levels. 

Some broadening in spring wheat 
bakery flour replacing is expected 
because of very low balances, but a 
strong expansion in extended com- 
mitments is believed to be out of 
the picture, at least for the imme- 
diate future at present price levels. 

Interest in soft wheat and family 
flours has been held down also by 
price idea differences. Balances in 
both types are reported to be very 
low, with offerings on new crop soft 
wheat flours being awaited. Activity 
in family types improved somewhat 
later in the week on mill protection 
against a fair to moderate price ad- 
vance, but bookings were by no means 
impressive. 

Quotations July 1: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high gluten $8.10@8.20, 
standard patent $7.45@7.55, clears 
$6.55 @6.80; hard winter short patent 
$6.81@6.91, standard patent $6.61@ 
6.71; soft winter high ratio $6.50@ 
7.20, straights $5.50@5.70. 
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South 


New Orleans: Flour sales showed 
up slightly better last week, with in- 
quiries and sales showing a slight 
increase, primarily in the family 
trade which purchased good sized 
amounts of family flour for 60- to 
120-day coverage. 

Bakery flour sales, while slightly 
better, were chiefly for 30-day cover- 
age and p.d.s. shipments; however, 
interest in future covering was rather 
active but offers were not acceptable 
to mills, and ranged from 20 to 30¢ 
under mill quotations. 


The greatest proportion of the 
bakery flour sales was in hard win- 
ters, with Texas, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas mills participating. Both hard 
winters and northern spring prices 
strengthened up some, with the lat- 
ter showing the greater advance 
which did not serve as a stimulant 
to sales. In fact, spring wheat flour 
business continues rather quiet. 

Increased interest was shown in 
soft winters, although actual sales 
were of small proportion and usually 
to cover nearby requirements. 
Cracker and cookie bakers are hold- 
ing off in hopes of a better price basis 
for future bookings. Cake flour sales 
remain very quiet and are generally 
confined to routine sales for nearby 
shipment. 

Shipping directions were about on 
a par with the preceding week and 
stocks on hand continued to be main- 
tained on a low side but quite suffi- 
cient to care for the current demand. 

Export flour sales and inquiries 
were exceptionally quiet except for 
Norway's purchasing fair amounts. 
Sales to the Americas were very 
light. 

Quotations, packed in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall papers, July 1: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.40, 
standard $6.15@6.30, first clear $4.85 
@5.25; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.20@7.45, standard $6.95@ 
7.30, first clear $6.30@7, high gluten 
$7.55@7.90; soft wheat short patent 
$5.40@5.70, straight $5@5.30, first 
clear $5.30@5.70, high ratio cake 
$5.75 @6.15; Pacific Coast cake $7.25 
@7.55, pastry $6.65@6.75. Shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was un- 
changed last week, with little or no 
new business reported and with mills 
preparing to shut down for the long 
holiday week-end. Prices were un- 
changed. Family patent $8.15, blue- 
steam $7.38, bakery $7.66, pastry 
$6.67. 

Portland: There were some export 
bookings last week with purchases of 
government wheat to fill the book- 
ings. Otherwise there was little in- 
terest being shown on the part of 
either export or domestic buyers. 
With lower support prices on wheat 
this coming year, new crop flour 
prices are too uncertain to quote. 
Crops are not yet made and there is 
no evidence of new crop prices being 
put out. 

Quotations July 2: High gluten 
$7.80, all Montana $7.62, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.77, bluestem bakers 
$7.45, cake $7.49, pastry $6.59, pie 


$6.29 
Canada 


Vancouver: There was practically 
no improvement in the export flour 
outlook here last week. Main interest 
continued to be centered on this 
port’s largest market, the Philippine 
Islands. However, there was little 
clarification to the situation now pre- 
vailing over there judging by the 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carlaad lots, prompt delivery: 















Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {%St. Louis Buffalo 
Cet DU odes sv cicunsccsteacs $...@ ... $6.74@7.65 $...@... $...@... $7.90@8.00 
res BOD BROOME occ csccscccsese 7.15 @7.17 — we oe Pr nee se 
Spring high gluten .........+.++:. rT. 7.36@7.48 | Jes 8.08 @8.26 
. gB.. SP rere -+-@... 6.81@6.98 soe @ ocx oe ‘ 7.53@7.7 
Spring standard ............ 7.05@7.10 6.71@6.88 ...@ 5 
See, MUS ~ od ccnce tie estenenes coe cae vos @ wee -+-@ 
Spring first clear .............9: 6.20@6.40 5.95@6.53° ..«@ 
Hard winter family .........-+.+. --- @8.156 wi 6.05 @7.40 
Fease winter ghert. ....cccsccvcece 6.20@6.45 eo oe 6.03 @6.08 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.10@6.35 --@ 5.93@5.98 
Hard winter first clear .......... 4.85 @5.39 — 1.50@5.05 
Soft winter family ........... —_— PES wee ooo @... 
Soft winter short patent ......... one@® wee oo @ oc. .@ ... 
Soft winter standard ....... --+ &.75@6.02 ..@ . --@. 
Soft winter straight ............ @.. rr, wen os @5.55 
Soft winter first clear -.-@5.35 os’ -.@ -@A85 
ere SE, WHEN. bc caccaccetsedise 4.35@4.37 4.00@4.05 -@ @ 4.68 
Rye flour, dark Pra 3.60@3.62 3.25@3.30 a @3.93 
Granular blend, bulk ... @7.00 @. --@. +.-@ +. -@ 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
Spring family . Jaap kaa ts ame -— OG.8e: Bis Bicca & .@8.12 $7.65@7.90 §. a 
Spring high gluten .............. 8.10@8.20 8.00@8.10 8.15@8.25 7.88@8.16 7.55@7 
Pe 65 6 pc ened ao soneebees a A 7.40@7.50 7.60@7.70 . 7.61 7.20@ 
Spring standard .......... 7.45@7.55 7.35@7.45 7.50@7.60 7.51 6.954 
Cee UNE CRORE ivctices odessa 6.55@6.80 6.80@6.90 6.57@6.82 6.96 6.30@ 
Hard winter short Pe er ee 6.81@6.91 6.75@6.85 6.88@6.98 6.76 6.30@6 
Hard winter standard ones 6.61@6.71 6.50@6.60 6.68@6.78 6.66 6.15 @6.! 
Hard winter first clear .... ; @. ~ ve ..-@ 4.85 @5.25 
Soft winter short patent ....... soe rel ose aT. a 5.40@5 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.50 @5.70 o+-@... 6.67@6.72 ..@ 5.00@5 
Soft winter first clear ........... ~~ a 226 @ 5.35 @5.7 
re SN, WED «cacti sbi ewvees 4.75@4.85 4.85@4.95 a - 4.45@4.76 oan @ 
Rye flour, dark Ohne eben sé cawe .@ a --@ 3.74@ 4.01 — 
Semolina blend, bulk 8.12@8.22 @ @.. @8.07 a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent .........+..5. $...@8.15 Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $10.90@11.50 
PE. tu a 0 gcKwees obeenes «++ @7.38 BaMGGS cccvcsccsice 8.60@ 9.10 9.55@ 9.85 
Bakery SraGes ....ccccceces @7.66 Winter exportst ..... ....@.... shia 
PORE siccccccoctscccscccce @6.67 


*100-lb. papers. t100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery 


between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib 


papers, 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
6.00 00 6 céaeee BO $41.50@42.00 $38.00@38.50 $45.00@45.75 Bes @ 53.00 s @ 53.00 
Standard midds. .. @48.00 45.50@46.00 51.00 @51,50 @ 68.00 59.00 
Flour midds, 64.00 @ 65.00 ..@55.50 65.00 @ 66.00 i 2 Ladi ... 
ROG GOW <c0cccssces . - @67.00 - @62.00 65.00 @ 67.00 @ 73.00 a 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Cee ee ere $34.75@35.50 $40.25@40.75 $45.00@46.00 $45.00@46.75 §& a 
BMOTES 2. ccccccceccs 42.00 @ 43.00 49.50@50.00 54.50@55.50 55.00@56.50 a 
MGM TUM oc cise ccccs ooo @ cede coee@ cece cooe® conve posrfl ates @ 18.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Teremted ..ccrccsececs $52.00@53.00 $56.00 @58.00 $65.00 @ 66.00 
Winnipeg .....++.+. 40.00 @44.00 46.00@50.00 52.00@54.00 























UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), June 24, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 












































































































































-—Wheat— -——Corn—— -—Oats—, -—Rye—, -Barley— 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 19654 

Baltimore .......+..+.. 5,220 5,122 1,201 1,803 314 2s 2 be 88 19 
 eey: 540 9,163 t: ‘i " : “t ; 
Buffalo .....-++++ 16,158 15,432 4,302 1,618 1,304 727 40 307 251 738 

Afloat 783 617 es 200 242 ; 4 
Chicago 6,081 8,137 7,791 2,882 1,975 412 4,447 7,263 1 185 
Duluth .....-seeeeeee 32,471 31,527 603 1,428 2,512 32 174 197 4,350 544 
WimiG .ccccvccccccccce 42,104 50,259 7 és ‘ ; 16 
Ft. Worth .....-+++++ 37,476 18,520 116 142 598 517 11 2 61 34 
Galveston .....eeeune 1,535 4,314 104 os op 16 
Hutchinson ........+-+ 24,567 23,923 ‘a wa : 
Indianapolis .......-- 5,302 2,521 1,952 670 18 9 1 17 
Kansas City .....+-.- 33,803 34,749 474 1,101 163 24 117 99 220 58 
Milwaukee .......-.. 2,064 2,751 680 17 1,230 244 742° «#21,1869 
Minneapolis .......+- 33,014 31,307 2,562 1,131 4,549 299 292 331 1,343 644 
New Orleans ....-..+-+- 330 600 583 23 4 2 105 
New York .......+++- 2,453 3,539 266 12 3 5 37 1 

DRORE cccccccasss 17,034 16,827 . . ~s 
cc 15,916 16,111 1,348 1,132 196 52 31 4 20 24 
Peoria ...-+-s+seeeeee 1,436 679 684 191 : 67 20 
Philadelphia ......... 2,923 2,883 442 384 2 J. 28 9 
Sioux City ......-++. 2,120 1,686 1,816 286 459 18 8 
St. Joseph ...i...-eees 17,666 4,662 944 890 153 73 15 14 
St. Louls ...cseeeeees 8,561 3,84] 534 512 6 45 98 7 59 28 
TOMOKO *....cccccseses 6,421 --. 2,263 , 257 108 14 
Wichita ......... ... 80,131 18,641 sid 
TMCS cc cccccccccsces ose 73 134 
Camale ..ccecses 401 80 

TOURS oc ccccscees 346,510 300,025 28,555 14,558 13,981 2,590 5,445 8,247 7,617 3,491 




















GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


































































































WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis - Chi -——Kansas City. Minneapolis 
July’ Sept. July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. July Sept. 
hard hard hard 
June 27 234% 224% 199% 201% 203% 202% 214% 216% 216% 330 324 
June 28 234% 224% 197% 200% 202% 202% 214 216% 216% 330 326% 
June 29 236% 226% 199 201% 203% 202% 215 217% 217% 330 325 
June 30 238% 226% 198% 201% 204% 203% 215% 217% 217% 330 324% 
July 1 ...-- 236% 224% 197 199% 203% 203% 212 215% 215% 330 322% 
7--CORN— ————"—-RYE— — — — OATS— —- 
Chi Chi Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicage Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept July Sept. 
June 27.. 142 140% 102% 105% 96% 98% 112 112 65% 65% 62 61% 
June 28.. 142% 140% 101% 104% 94% 97% 110 111 65 65% 61% 61% 
June 29.. 143% 141 101% 104% 96% 98% 108% 111 65% 65% 61% 61% 
June 30.. 142% 140% 101% 104% 95% 98% 108% 111% 64% 65 60% 61% 
July 1 .. 142% 140% 101% 104 HOLIDAY 107% 110 63% 64% 60% 60% 
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ELEVATOR UP IN EIGHT DAYS—Working at a round-the-clock pace, the 
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contractor for this new Balfour, Guthrie & Co. elevator in Portland, Ore., 
poured the 125 foot high bins in only eight days. It will have a grain capacity 
of 500,000 bu., and will be capable of handling 800 tons per hour. Plans call 
for several conveyor belts, the longest of which will be 4 ft. wide and 360 ft. 
in length, to run from the bins to recently acquired ship loading facilities 
nearby. Also included in the plans are a 2-car unloading dump and a 60 ft. 


truck and trailer unloading lift. 





cables received here. Buying con- 
tinues to be on a comparatively lim- 
ited scale with the outlook still very 
much clouded. 

Continued inroads on Canadian 
flour sales in the Far East are re- 
ported coming from the new mill in 
Hong Kong which is offering well be- 
low the best Canadian ideas and ap- 
parently will continue to undermine 
Canadian flour with flour from wheat 
shipped from Canada. 

Sales in Central and South America 
are reported only fair. A former out- 
let for Canadian flour in Guatemala 
has now been shut off by government 
decree in an effort to build up the 
local milling industry. However, Ca- 
nadian wheat sales to that area may 
improve as a result. 

A full cargo of wheat was worked 
here during the week for the port of 
Basra on the Persian Gulf. This was 
the first business of this size for 
some time and the cargo consists en- 
tirely of No. 1 northern wheat. 

The domestic hard wheat flour 
trade is reported steady. Cash car 
quotations: First patents $11.10 in 
jutes and $11.20 in 98’s cottons; bak- 
ers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons, western pastry to 
the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills gener- 
ally are operating on less than a five- 
day week with the usual off-season at 
this time permitting a cut-back for 
staff holidays. Supplies are moderate 
and prices remain firm. Export busi- 
ness worked in Canadian flour for 
the week ended June 30 totaled 93,- 
000 bbl. compared with 100,000 the 
week previous. Only 4,000 bbl. were 
listed for IWA destinations. 

Quotations July 2: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.90@11.50; second pat- 
ents $10.40@11.10, second patents to 
bakers $9.55@9.85. All prices cash 


carlots. 


Toronto-Montreal: Business was 
slow last week because of the holiday 
occurring on Friday, thus shorten- 
ing the week. 

Quotations July 2: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl. less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

No particular interest developed in 
winter wheat flour. Quotations July 
2: $3.60, 100 Ib. f.a.s. Montreal in ex- 
port cottons. 

New crop winter wheat is expected 


to be harvested around the 10th of 
the month. Quotations July 2: $1.30 
@1.35 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices of standard 
middlings continued to skid in the 
week ending July 5, but indications 
of some steadiness were seen in the 
trade as prices approached a more 
normal relationship to bran prices. 
Interest, meanwhile, was light. Quo- 
tations July 5: Bran $38@38.50, 
standard midds. $45.50@46, flour 
midds. $55.50, red dog $62. 


Kansas City: One of the sharpest 
slides in history was taken by cash 
shorts at Kansas City in the recent 
week. Total decline was better than 
$12 ton and considerable weakness 
still was apparent at the market July 
5. Bran also succumbed to the pres- 
sure of this readjustment, but the 
decline was not so great on the cheap- 
er offal. Demand in this area shut off 
when feed mills ran into a slump 
while at the same time flour produc- 
tion continued at a good rate. Quo- 
tations July 5: Bran $34.75 @35.50 and 
shorts $42@43 sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was poor 
to fair last week, with supplies ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
July 2: Bran $36@36.50, shorts $45.50 
@46. Bran declined $3.50 ton and 
shorts $10.25 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Fort Worth: Business was practi- 
cally at a standstill after the break 
in prices for millfeed last week. Of- 
ferings were light as well as the de- 
mand. Quotations July 1, burlaps: 
Bran $45@46, gray shorts $54.50@ 
55.50, delivered Texas common points. 
$4 lower on bran and $5.50 off on 
shorts compared with a week pre- 
vious. 

Hutchinson: The sagging millfeed 
market really hit the toboggan as a 
slow week came to an end with prices 
down $4@10.50, compared with the 
preceding week. Buying by all classes 
of the trade was on a more restricted 
basis. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $35.75 @36.25, shorts $45 @45.75. 

Salina: Demand was slow last week 
with bran $3 ton lower and shorts 
$8.50 ton lower. Supplies were plenti- 
ful. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
June 30: Bran $37 @37.50, gray shorts 
$48 @ 48.50. 

Oklahoma City: There was a sharp 
decline in the price of both bran and 
shorts last week. Bran closed $3.75 
lower while shorts dropped $10.50 
from the previous weék’s prices. Quo- 
tations, straight cars, July 1: Bran 


$38.25 @39.25, millrun $43@44, shorts 
$47.75 @48.75. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeeds spent a quiet 
week in the central states during the 
week ending July 5, with buyers and 
sellers both apparently on the side- 
line. Mills are waiting for new crop 
flour business to develop to help the 
pricing situation in millfeeds, and feed 
manufacturers apparently are holding 
back with the hope that prices will 
move lower. Standard middlings lost 
around $6 ton during the period, but 
this was thought to be an adjustment 
between the various types of mill- 
feeds. Quotations July 5: Bran $41.50 
@42, standard midds. $48, flour midds. 
$64@65, red dog $67. 

St. Louis: Both bran and shorts 
were weak last week, with supplies 
ample. Quotations July 1: Bran $40.25 
@40.75, shorts $49.50@50. 


Boston: The local millfeed market 
displayed an easier tone last week. 
While supplies were definitely on the 
light side, the position remained soft 
due to a general trade reluctance to 
purchase bran or middlings beyond 
immediate needs. Bran held un- 
changed but middlings declined $3 
with closing quotations on both be- 
ing generally classified as nominal. 
Quotations July 2: Bran $53, midds. 
$59. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were slow 
last week as buyers awaited further 
price declines in the current market 
reaction. Large and small mixers are 
also entering their seasonal summer 
slump. Bran ended 50¢ below a week 
ago; middlings were up $1.50 and 
heavy feeds dropped $1 to $4. Buf- 
falo’s levels were under the Midwest 
on bulk bran and were competitive on 
sacked. Middlings were below the 
Midwest on both bulk and sacked. Lo- 
cal levels were above Canada but 
offerings from there were light. Little 
was done on sales from Buffalo to 
the New England area. Mill running 
time ranged from five to six days. 
Quotations July 1: Bran $45@45.75, 
standard midds. $51@51.50, flour 
midds. $65@66, red dog $65@67. 

Philadelphia: A tinge of irregular- 
ity manifested itself in the local mill- 
feed market last week as dealings 
continued to be on a restricted basis 
and showed no indication of shaking 
off recent lethargy. Dealers said 
price-consciousness was the principal 
stumbling block to a broadening of 
demand since supplies in the hands 
of the trade are comparatively small. 
The July 2 quotation on bran was 
up $1 from the previous week to $53, 
while a $3 addition put standard 
midds. at $68, and a $2 reduction 
dropped red dog to $73. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds in- 
creased last week with the retail 
trade buying more. Grain houses con- 
tinued to restock cautiously, fearing 
higher prices and home-raised feed 
crops. Ohio middlings are being of- 
fered more freely. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $50.30@ 
53.05, standard midds. $61.05@61.30, 


flour midds. $70.05@71.05, red dog 
$74.05 @ 76.05. 
New Orleans: The market for 


sacked millfeeds showed a strong set- 
back during the week and declined 
approximately $3 a ton on bran and 
$7@8 on shorts. The bulk market re- 
mained fairly steady and commanded 
good prices and offerings were readily 
absorbed. Mixers and jobbers were 
more active in the market but re- 
frained from commitments beyond 30 
days. Quotations July 1: Bran $45@ 
46.75, shorts $55@56.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet, and prices were unchanged. Mill 
lists for nearby shipment held steady 
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at $48 per ton, delivered common 
transit points, with 30 day shipment 
about $2 lower, but with no buying 
interest for the deferred material. 
Production held steady, and buyers 
felt that the market may work down 
a bit in the next few weeks as new 
crop grains begin to move to market. 
Prices steady at $48 delivered for 
nearby, $46 for August. 

Portland: Millrun $46, midds. $51 
ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $2 
last week, with demand weaker and 
supply increasing. Mills are operating 
five days a week with the July 4th 
holiday observed. Plants are booked 
well through the month. Quotations 
July 1: Red bran and millrun $45, 
midds. $50. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $52, midds. $57. To California: 
Red bran and millrun $52.50, midds. 
$57.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: There was suffi- 
cient interest last week to absorb of- 
ferings. Quotations July 2: Bran $52 
@53, shorts $56@58, midds. $65@66, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of 
millfeed is fairly good and prices are 
strong with lighter stocks a contrib- 
uting factor. Sales in the three prairie 
provinces continue very small. Quo- 
tations July 2: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$40@44, shorts $46@50, midds. $52@ 
54. All prices cash carlots. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 

Vancouver: Millfeed continued firm 
to stronger last week, although no 
export business was in sight. Supplies 
were reported ample for current 
needs. Cash car quotations: Bran $48 
@53, shorts $54@56, midds. $60@62. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Although bakers’ con- 
tract balances are running low, the 
rate of buying remains slow, and 
some additional booking on a larger 
scale is anticipated shortly. Prices 
were off 5@10¢ sack in the week 
ending July 1. Quotations: Pure white 
rye $4@4.05, medium rye $3.80@3.85, 
dark rye $3.25@3.30. 

Chicago: Rye flour declined in val- 
ue during the week ending July 5 in 
the central states, but buyers still 
remained aloof and seemed deter- 
mined to wait for lower prices. It is 
thought that rye might move at a 
faster pace when new crop bakery 
flour starts to flow. Quotations July 
5: White patent rye $4.35@4.37, me- 
dium $4.15@4.17, dark $3.60@3.62. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were reported good last week. 
Quotations July 1: Pure white $4.68, 
medium $4.38, dark $3.93, rye meal 
$4.18. 


New York: Rye flour prices were 
down 10¢ last week from the previous 
week’s closing, with some improve- 
ment noted in bookings. Trading was 
considered light with most bookings 
small and for nearby. Pure white pat- 
ents quoted July 1 $4.75@4.85. 

Portland: L.c.l. prices: White pat- 
ent $6.65, pure dark rye $5.85. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 15¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. The 
trade believes there will be a sales 
push this month. Quotations July 1: 
White rye $4.90@5, medium rye $4.70 
@4.80, dark rye $4.15@4.25. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
held its own last week as dealings 
continued on the sparse side in a 
further reflection of the  trade’s 
opinion that current postings are 
above what they now should pay for 
the dark flour. President Eisenhower's 
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proclamation on rye imports appeared 
to have no effect on buying habits. 
The July 2 quotation on rye white 
of $4.85@4.95 was unchanged from 
that of the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is satisfac- 
tory, considering the season. Quota- 
tions July 2: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 98-lb. cot- 
tons $6.65, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonally light and sup- 
plies are only moderate with prices 
firm. 








L. E. 


Bowman 


L. E. Bowman Named 
55 “Honor Man’ by 


Chicago Flour Group 

CHICAGO—-L. E. Bowman, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., was named the 
“Honor Man” for 1955 of the Chi- 
cago Assn. of Flour Distributors at 
the annual outing of the group held 
at the Rolling Green Country Club 
June 30. Mr. Bowman in a few weeks 
will be celebrating 40 years in the 
flour industry. 

N. G. Anderson, Bay State Milling 
Co., chairman of the committee se- 
lecting the person to be honored, in 
concluding the tribute to Mr. Bow- 
man at the banquet, said, “Let us 
drink a toast to our honor man for 


representing good milling firms so 
expertly over the years, and serving 
sO many customers so well.” The 
Honor Man selection is a tradition 
with the flour distributors. George A. 
Shields, New Century Co., was hon- 
ored with the title in 1954. 

Harry W. Larsen, Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co., took top golf- 
ing honors during the annual golf 
tournament with a low net of 69. 
Low gross shooter was C. D. San- 
derson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., with a 
score of 77. Other golfing winners 
were Leonard M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., with a second low net 
of 70, and Henry S. French, The 
Northwestern Miller, with a third 
low net of 71. Ward W. Miller, Sheri- 
dan Flouring Mills, Inc., won the 
horseshoe tournament. 

Taking the honors in the special 
“early bird’ golf tournament, for 
those teeing off before 10 a.m., was 
Cecil E. Sowles, Siml & Sowles. 
Chairman of the program committee 
and master of ceremonies at the prize 
awarding session was Robert F. 
Schoedler, Vanderbilt Flour Co. 
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Son of Charles Bell 

e . . J 
Missing in Pacific 

MINNEAPOLIS A widespread 
Pacific Ocean search for David W. 
Bell, a lieutenant in the U.S. Marine 
Corps, has been called off by the U.S. 
Navy. Lt. Bell, who was one of a 
two-man crew in a military jet plane 
which ran out of fuel in a fog June 
26, is the son of Charles H. Bell, 
president of General Mills, Inc., and 
Mrs. Bell. Lt. Bell is from Wayzata, 
Minn. 

Lt. Bell and his crewmate, Capt. 
H. P. Montague, Jackson, Miss., were 
in a twin jet fighter which ran out 
of fuel over the Oshima straits 60 
miles south of Tokyo. Two other ma- 
rines died in the search for the miss- 
ing pair. 

Mrs. David Bell is in Tokyo, await- 
ing results of curtailed rescue opera- 
tions. With her are her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. John R. Kimberly, Neenah, 
Wis. 
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Office Moved 


KANSAS CITY — Miss Harriet 
Ham, Kansas City flour broker, has 
announced that her headquarters 
were moved to Atchison, Kansas, ef- 
fective July 1. Her office had been in 
the Board of Trade Bldg. here. Miss 
Ham’s new address will be P.O. Box 
691 and her Atchison telephone num- 
ber will be 691. 
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Committee Appointed 


DENVER — A Rocky Mountain 
Chapter of the Inter-Industry Bakery 
Package Committee has been formed. 

A committee to study the packaging 
situation in this territory and to 
make suggestions to bring about uni- 
formity in packaging of bakery prod- 
ucts has been appointed. Joseph B. 
Kehoe, Campbell-Sell Baking Co., 
will represent the baking industry on 
the committee. 
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PITTSBURGH GROUP MEETS 


PITTSBURGH — The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club met for evening dinner 





at the Chateau June 27. Jack Mc- 
Connell, General Mills, Inc., club 
president, presided. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Joseph V. Ackerman, Macondray & 
Co., Inc., Manila, was a Vancouver 
visitor recently. He conferred with 
representatives of the Robin Hood 
Flour Mills which he represents in 
Manila. Mr. Ackerman also saw 
many old acquaintances since he was 
formerly in business in Vancouver 
some years ago. 


George H, Coppers, president and 
director, National Biscuit Co., New 
York, has been elected to the board 
of trustees of the Committee for 
Economic Development. He was 
named to a three-year term on the 
board of the national non-profit eco- 
nomic research and education organ- 
ization. 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, re- 
turned June 28 from a week's trip 
on MNF business. He attended and 
spoke before a meeting of the North 
Pacific Millers Assn. in Portland, 
Ore., June 24, His trip also included 
one-day visits each in Great Falls, 
Mont., and Minneapolis, where he 
called on millers. 


Eric A. Stanger, North American 
manager for Henry Simon, Ltd., the 
British milling engineers, sailed for 
England July 3 for consultations at 
his home office. He expects to be 
away about six weeks. During Mr. 
Stanger’s absence the firm’s activi- 
ties in the U.S. will be in charge of 
Gerald Griffin, Hopkins, Minn., while 
David Casson, Canadian representa- 
tive, whose office is in Toronto, will 
handle all matters arising in Canada. 


Paul O. Callaghan, export manager 
of Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, has been elected chairman 
of the export committee of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Assn. John 
L, Cavanagh, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, and Herbert H. Parker, 








ELECTED—Officers and directors of the Chicago Chapter of the Grain Ele- 
vator & Processing Superintendents were elected at the annual business 
meeting of the organization, held at the Navajo Hills Country Club here 
recently. Those who were present are pictured above. They are, left to right, 
standing: Harold Ritter, Board of Trade of Chicago Weighing Department, 
director; Frank Vytilacil, Day Co., director, and Vincent Blum, Continental 
Grain Co., a director. In the front row, left to right, are: John Deheer, Colum- 
bia Malting Co., secretary; James Crombie, Continental Grain Co., president; 
Arthur Geberin, Arcady Farms Milling Co., first vice president, and Sam 
Anderson, Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, director. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, were named vice chairmen. 
* 

Ernest Braun, Jr., president Braun 
Baking Co., has been named Pitts- 
burgh regional chairman of the $3 
million development fund campaign 
for Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N.Y. 


DEATHS 


The widow of William M. Atkinson, 
founder of the Atkinson Milling Co., 
died July 4 at her home at Maple- 
woods, a Minneapolis suburb. She was 
Mrs. Grace M. Atkinson, age 90. Her 
husband founded the Minneapolis 
milling firm in 1915. He died in 1929. 
Mrs. Atkinson was born at Rutland, 
Vt., and was educated in Minneapo- 
lis. She was a member of the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Mark, Minneapolis. 
Fred M. Atkinson, nephew of her late 
husband, is chairman of the board of 
the Atkinson Milling Co. 











Mrs. Sarah Smith Clissold, 48, wife 
of Paul E, Clissold, publisher of Bak- 
ing Industry, bakery trade publica- 
tion, died at Evanston, Ill, July 2 
after an illness of several months. 
Surviving is her husband, a daughter, 
June Clissold; two sons, Edward T. 
and Henry R. Clissold, and her moth- 
er, Mrs. R. Thomas Smith. The fam- 
ily requests that remembrances be 
made to the Central Baptist Chil- 
dren’s Home, Lake Villa, IIl., or to the 
American Cancer Society. 


Walter A. Jennings, 67, vice presi- 
dent of Deppe-Vienna Baking Co., 
died at his home at 646 S. Clarence 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill. Services were 
conducted July 5 at Oak Park. Mr. 
Jennings had been with Deppe-Vienna 
for 34 years and began his baking 
career with the Ward Baking Co. 54 
years ago. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Agnes Brophy Jennings; a 
daughter, Rita Mae; a son, Walter M 
Jennings, and two sisters. 


Alexander M. McCabe, 62, sales 
manager of J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., died in a Knoxville 
hospital. More details will be found 
on page 11. 
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J. J. McBride Named to 
Standard Milling Post 


KANSAS CITY—The appointment 
of John J. McBride, Jr., as New York 
export manager of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co. was announced last week 
by R. Hugh Uhlmann, executive vice 
president of the firm. Mr. McBride 
had been associated with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for 15 
years, 10 of them in the grain divi- 
sion of CSS as a grain marketing 
specialist. 

Born in Revere, Mass., Mr. Mc- 
Bride was with Fairclough & Gold, 
Inc., Boston, and the Isaly Dairy 
Corp., Steubenville, Ohio, before en- 
tering government service. During 
World War II he was in the Army 
and he currently is commander of 
the Department of Agriculture Post 
No. 36 of the American Legion, con- 
sisting of 660 members. 

His Standard Milling duties started 
July 1. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 
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During his short tour of duty here 
as a special consultant on sales for 
Commodity Stabilization Service, he 
has gone out into the field to big-dog 
difficult problems. He may have made 
mistakes, but, by gosh, he came up 
with answers. 

In making public this announce- 
ment of Mr. Daniels’ appointment, 
USDA took a dangerous step when 
it said that it expected that Mr. 
Daniels would bring in from industry 
merchandising specialists to assist 
him in individual commodity fields. 
That is a most desirable goal. But 
our foxy grandpa, Frank Daniels, is 
going to find a lonesome job at USDA, 
for there are few who will dare to 
tackle the disposal job. 

Good luck and happy landings to 
the Binghamton, N.Y. lad who -is 
nominated for a sales job that even 
the archangels would avoid. 


de 


USDA Needled About 
Feed Wheat Program 


WASHINGTON — It has been 
learned that weekly sessions of the 
inter-agency committee on surplus 
disposal problems find the White 
House representative and chairman 
of the group, Clarence Francis, nee- 
dling USDA representatives with an 
inquiry as to when the agency in- 
tends to start moving its wheat stocks 
into feed channels. 

Thus far USDA officials are said 
to have replied that there are com- 
plicating factors which defer any de- 
cision on this issue. 

Readers may recall that Mr. Fran- 
cis is one of the leaders of private 
enterprise, formerly head of General 
Foods Corp. 

When Mr. Francis was first sum- 
moned here to serve as the Presi- 
dent's chief consultant on agricultural 
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surplus disposal problems, he called 
in such grain and grain processing 
trade leaders as Raymond J. Barnes, 
Tidewater Grain Co.; Julius Hendel, 
Cargill, Inc.; H. E. Sanford, Conti- 
nental Grain Co., and Don Stevens, 
General Mills, Inc. 


The report they handed Mr. Fran- 
cis nearly two years ago is looking 
like excerpts from an omnipotent 
gospel as time passes 4nd grain ex- 
ports are reducing the wheat sur- 
plus at about the same rate that a 
manicurist would wear away Olympus 
with a nail file. 


The experts estimated wheat ex- 
ports at best at about 250 million 
bushels annually, hardly a rate which 
would erase the wheat surplus prob- 
lem—a problem which they saw as a 
continuing one for many years unless 
some sensational remedy could be un- 
covered. 

It may be that Mr. Francis has 
given heed to the committee warning, 
senses the basic danger in a prolonged 
presence of the wheat surplus and 
would now prefer a dramatic decision 
on the part of USDA rather than 
procrastinating tactics under the sur- 
plus disposal law, which can hardly 
be satisfactory to a business leader 
who understands the problems of ex- 
cessive inventory. 

In this connection, it must be said 
in behalf of the assistant secretary 
of agriculture, James McConnell, di- 
rectly in charge of disposal policies at 
USDA, that he is not a completely 
free man since he is believed to hold 
inventory disposal views similar to 
those of Mr. Francis and the commit- 
tee. He is caught with a constant in- 
ventory build-up through the support 
program which brings wheat in the 
back door as fast or faster than he 
can dispose of it. 

However, the fact that Mr. Francis 
should needle USDA officials on a 
feed wheat program indicates that 
there is within the White House fam- 
ily a representative who is looking at 
the imminent dangers ahead unless 
the wheat surplus is removed. 


$250 Million Allotted 


For Conservation Work 


WASHINGTON — True D. Morse, 
acting secretary of agriculture, has 
announced that the 1956 National 
Agricultural Conservation program, 
under provisions of which ACP shares 
with farmers and ranchers a part of 
the cost of certain conservation prac- 
tices performed on their land, will 
conduct operations on the basis of a 
$250 million fund finally authorized 
by Congress for that purpose. 

The 1956 national program is sim- 
ilar to the 1955 program, with modi- 
fications which are expected to make 
it more effective in helping farmers 
meet conservation problems on indi- 
vidual farms. Emphasis is placed on 
enduring conservation practices, but 
assistance is not limited to such prac- 
tices, and special emphasis is to be 
given to measures which will protect 
land diverted from allotment crops 
in 1956. 

Conservation practices to be includ- 
ed in a county program vary with 
requirements of various communities, 
and are determined (within the 
framework of the national program) 
by local agencies. 
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General Mills Plans 


Canadian Expansion 


TORONTO — General Mills 
(Canada) Ltd., is to expand its cake 
mix and cereal processing plant 
located at Rexdale, near Toronto. The 
single story extension planned will 
cover 27,000 sq. ft. 

The addition will be part of the 
existing structure, covering 105,000 
sq. ft., which was completed on the 
56-acre site in August, 1954. 

E. L. Schujahn is vice president 
and general manager of the company 
which has already introduced 13 new 
products into Canada, including eight 
cake mixes, three cereals, an all- 
purpose flour and a pie crust mix. 









































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F, J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Douglas G. Johnson 


D. G. Johnson Promoted 
By Russell-Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS—Douglas G. John- 
son, manager of the northwest feed 
division of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
has been named manager of the com- 
pany’s Valley City, N.D., mill, it has 
been announced by William M. Stein- 
ke, executive vice president. 


He succeeds Henry C. Bjerke, man- 
ager since 1940, who is retiring. The 
Valley City mill is the company’s 
original home mill where the firm 
began operations in 1882. 

With Russell-Miller since 1937, Mr. 
Johnson was superintendent of the 
firm’s Minneapolis mill prior to tak- 
ing over as manager of the feed di- 
vision in 1952. 

Mr. Bjerke started with the com- 
pany as a clerk at Valley City in 
1909 and worked at the firm’s former 
Jamestown mill before becoming man- 
ager of the Bismarck mill. He re- 
turned to Valley City as assistant 
manager in 1924 when the Bismarck 
mill closed. 

Russell-Miller’s feed division will 
now be headed by John J. Pierson 
as sales manager. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 





Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending June 18, 
1955, and June 20, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 

-~American ein bond— 

June June June June 

18, 20, 18, 20, 

1955 1954 1955 1954 
Wheat ..-365,089 320,754 539 544 
Corn . 38,194 15,977 eee eee 
Oats 15,375 4,051 Th 56 
EO wisdiocs 6,421 8,379 557 3,465 
Barley .. 21,785 8,640 22 ware 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afioat in Canadian markets June 18, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000’s omitted): corn, 
338 (1,276), bu. 

STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 





and Manag 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


June duly 

29, 5, 
— 1955-— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine. 39%, 345% 35% 35% 
Allis-Chalmers 81% 77 73% 71% 
Am. Cyanamid 63 48 61% 60% 
Pfd. 125 106 122% 120% 
A-D-M Co. 43%, 39% 40% 39% 
Borden 66% 62% 65% 65% 
Cont. Baking Co. 39% 27% 39% 38% 


Pid. $5.50 108% 100% 107 107 


Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 30% 28% 28% 28 

Pfd. $7 182% 176% 179 179% 
Dow Chemical 57% 43% 57% 57% 
Gen. Baking Co. 115% 7% 10% 105% 
Gen. Foods Cor». 87% 75 82%, 83% 
Gen, Mills Ine., 

Pfd. 334% V7 66% 75 77 
Pfd. 5% 122% 120 120 121 
Merck & Co. 30%, 20%, 234% 23% 

Pid. $4 112% 102 109% 

Pid. $4.50 108 100 100% 
Natl. Biscuit Co 45% 40% 41% 41% 

Pid. $7 183 75% 181 181% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 59% 46% 531 52% 

Pfd. $4 1044 102 102 
Procter & Gamble. 102 91 97% 97% 
Quaker Oats Co. 3354 30% 32% 32% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 416%, 335% 44%, 416% 

Pfd. $4.40 104 101% 103% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 10%, 36% 9954 39% 

Pfd. $3.50 93% 88 89% 90 
Sterljng Drug, 

Pid. $3.50 MY 42% (=5O 50% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 864% 75% 80% 
United Biscuit 

of America 31% 28 29% 29% 
Victor Ch. Works 37% 31% 35 34% 
Ward Baking Co. 24%, 17 17% 17% 

Pfd. $5.50 105 101% 102 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 147 149 


Cream of Wheat 31% 31% 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. W4y, 146 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. . 152% 153% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. $4.50 103% 105% 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 91 93 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
June July 
29, 5, 
—1955- 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. ™ i i% 1% 
Hathaway Bak., 


Ine., “A” 6% 5 5% 55% 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. ¥ 23%, 20% 224% 22% 
Omar, Inc. 23% 19% 20% 20% 
Wagner Bak. Co. 5%uKH 5 5% 

Pfd. 109% 105% 108 


Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 11% i 1% 4% 
Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Great A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 139 140 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $8 Pfd. 143 146 


104% 106 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
June June 


17, 24, 

--1954-55- 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread 4 2% 3% 3% 

Pid. B 58 OY 56 *58 

Can. Bakeries 7% 7% 8% 

Can. Food Prod. 7 3* 
y 





Pfd. 
Catelli Food, B . 38% 36 37% 37 
Cons. Bakeries 12% 7 1% 11 
Federal Grain 44 26 41 43 
Pfd. 31 29 30% 30 
Gen. Bakeries oy, 1% oy, y 


Inter-City Bakeries 17% 117 


Lake of the Woods, 


Pftd. 155 144% 144% 151 
Maple Leaf Mig. 12 9 10% 11% 
Ogilvie Flour 44 34 41 42% 
Toronto Elevs. 18% 16 16% 17 
United Grain, A 19 17 18 18 
Weston, George 92 57 81 BR 

Pid. 44%% . 105% 103 105 105 


*Less than Board lot. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Catelli Food, A pdanbeecadee. eam ati 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 90%, 95 


Maple Leaf Mig., Pfd. 102% ba 
McCabe Grain, A 15% 17% 
Mid Pacific Grain . 21 25 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. .. 110 
Standard Brands as 381 38% 





















FIRST IN THE FIELD! 


Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp. 
477 Madison Ave. 


MULTIWALLS New York 22, WN. ¥. 
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moa ee 
Norman E. McGrath 


MANAGER—Norman E. McGrath 
has been appointed general manager 
of the Buffalo plant of the Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Inc., Richard K. Peek, 
Kansas City, president of the firm 
announced recently. Mr. McGrath, 
who formerly was sales manager at 
Buffalo, succeeds Andrew O. Peek, 
who resigned as vice president and 
Buffalo manager. 





Survey Shows 87% of 
Women Do Baking 


NEW YORK — A national survey 
by the Woman’s Home Companion 
magazine shows that 87% of all 
women in the U.S. bake at home and 
most of them bake from recipes. 
Their three favorite sources for reci- 
pes are cook books, magazines, pack- 
ages—in that order. 

The survey was a nationwide 
sample of all U.S. women, represent- 
ing all age, income and marital status 
groups. 

Of the more than 2,500 women in- 
terviewed, 50% said they mixed their 
own ingredients when they bake a 
cake, 40% use prepared cake mixes. 
Sixty-five per cent of those who bake 
pies mix their own ingredients. Nine- 
teen per cent use piecrust mixes. 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
- "  BEXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Call 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


for Barley, Oats, Corn 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N.Y. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
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MAJOR MILL MODERNIZATION SEEN 


(Continued from page 9) 





this, in turn, would give the Ameri- 
can machinery firms a chance to 
show their paces, something she feels 
they are quite capable of doing. As 
Dr. Sullivan pointed out, Americans 
are renowned for being mechanically 
minded and they can work fast. 


Small Firms Important 

The machinery salesmen, while con- 
centrating their efforts on the larger 
firms, with millions of dollars to 
spend, are not neglecting the smaller 
operators. Though the majority of 
their orders may be in the less than 
$10,000 class, small as present day 
costs stack up, they are capable of 
going out on a limb. (It is a medium 
sized West Coast firm which is re- 
ported to be making plans for a com- 
pletely new mill. That contract, it is 
reliably reported, is already signed 
with a British firm and finalization 
awaits the placing of a contract for 
the building itself.) 

What sparks all this activity? It 
stems from the need for efficient pro- 
duction, for only with new machinery 
can greater capacity and lower costs 
be achieved. The accent is on lower 
costs. Helping progress has been the 
demise of the small, inefficient plants 
which plagued the industry until a 
few years ago. As one medium sized 
miller explained it: “The small, in- 
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Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 
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efficient plant is going out of busi- 
ness. Only the modernized mill, with 
its lower operating costs, can hope to 
survive. We have spent thousands of 
dollars in the past two years and we 
will spend more. We are not making 
any money but some day we will. A 
miller who is not spending any money 
will have to go. It’s as simple as 
that.” 

Development is not limited to the 
U.S. The same trend is apparent in 
Canada. The departure of the small 
plant is not yet as pronounced as in 
the U.S. but there is evidence that 
the small, old-fashioned mills are fad- 
ing. Many of them were prosperous 
in the lush war years when the de- 
mand for flour from overseas was at 
its height. Their production costs are 
high and though some firms are fight- 
ing back, with the aid of new ma- 
chinery, there will be casualties. The 
larger Canadian operators are aware 
of this and all have spent money on 
new equipment. One company is con- 
structing a completely new unit in 
Montreal, another has installed what 
it claims is the best equipment in 
the world, others have gone “pneu- 
matic.” 

Criticized for so long for being out 
of date, even by its own executives, 
the North American milling indus- 
try is fighting back. Soon it will have 
mills capable of competing, techni- 
cally at least, with the best in 
Europe. 

Behind the expenditure is the fight 
for supremacy in the domestic mar- 
kets; but by no means unregarded 
are the export markets. Competition 
from overseas mills, with their 
cheaper labor costs and the availa- 
bility of good North American 
wheats, makes the fight for business 
intense. But it is not a hopeless fight 
and modern production methods and 
the American ability to make good 
use of such developments as automa- 
tion and instrument control could 
settle the fight for leadership. Even 
if it is said that American mills are 
way behind in certain production fa- 
cilities, they have an undoubted and 
unchallenged edge in other spheres 
such as more efficient and cheaper 
packaging systems and, probably, in 
more aggressive salesmanship. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, June 21, 1955 (000's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 





ORE can nso 445 55 s: 
yD ee 94 22 
Totals... ss 539 557 22 

Previous week .. 475 69 500 22 
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charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
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SALESMAN WANTED WITH FOLLOWING 
to sell bakery supplies. A few choice ter- 
ritories open. Liberal commission basis. 
H. Hexter & Son, 18103 Roseland Rd., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 





NEED FIVE AMMONIA AIR-CONDITION- 
ing units. Four-ton capacity, 4,800 c.f.m. 
Also, two 10-ton units 10,000 c.f.m. Ad- 
dress 931, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 





WANTED — YOUNG GRADUATE CHEM- 
ist interested in anaiytical and control 
preblems associated with flour and pre- 
pared mixes. A good opportunity to quick- 
ly advance in this growing field. Write 
Box No. 468, Omaha, Neb. 

SALESMEN WANTED — TO CALL ON 
flour mills in Kansas and Southeast; 
milling education or experience required 
Write: K. B. Bernhardt, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., 710 North 12th Bivd., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


WANTED EXPERIENCED CHEMIST 


cake flours and bread flours to head flour 
mill laboratory. Experience must be ex- 
tensive soft wheat specialty flours and 
considerable spring and hard winter bread 


flours. Reply R. D. Zumwalt, Vice Presi- 
dent, Burrus Mills, Dallas, Texas. 





INDEPENDENT MINNESOTA SPRING 
wheat mill has opening for aggressive 
brokerage representation in New England 
states, Chicago and suburbs, Michigan, 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Illinois and Indiana. In re- 
plying give full particulars on personal 
history Address 887, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 











Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS ~* 
v 


BERLING’S BAKING & DECORATING 
School—Butter cream, candy, chocolate, 
marzipan, cocoa painting, gum paste, 
caramel. 1465 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Regent 4-5475. Evening classes. 

















NEXT CLASS AT OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 


of Baking will start Sept. 2: G.L.’s and 
non-G.I.’s accepted. Full course completed 
in 12 months. Intensive 4 months’ course 
available for allied and bakery employees 
unable to take complete course. Fees and 
living expenses reasonable. Loan scholar- 
ship fund available for students needing 
financial assistance. Graduates in great 
demand at good starting salaries. For 
further information write Jno. C. Sum 
mers, Oklahoma A. & M. School of Bak 
ing, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
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MILL MACHINERY 
For Geod Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt." We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








NEED ONE WOLF OR HUHN STARCH 


dryer and cooler. Copper steam jacketed 
kettles, 38” wide, 30” deep. Address 932, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

—_ 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
A 


GOOD FLOUR MILL EQUIPMENT 


Sifters—4x17 S.S. lined Nordyke, 2x17 Nor- 
dyke, 2x6 Norvell Hustler B 6 G.W. Jumbo, 
2-4x27 Nordyke, 2x12 G.W. High Speed, 4x17 
Metal lined N&M, No. 8A and 6A Richmond 
Gyro-Whip, 4x12 G.W. also 2 Hoffman Vac. 
Systems 20 & 30 H.P., Hart-Carter Germ. 
Mach VWI, 2 Sup. Asp., Carter Dise 2523, 
20 Ft. Handibelt, 250 H.P. G.E. Syn. 600 
R.P.M. motor and controls, 350 H.P. G.E. 
Syn. Motor HST, 360 R.P.M., all controls. 
New & Used rolls any size—2 Allis Super 
Feed Packers, All Metal Howes Flour Pack- 
er. Several flour scales & Feed Bag Scales, 
Forster Conditioner 120 Bu. comp., No. 4 
Pract. New Carter Millerator, No. 1 Forster 
Shorts Duster, 5 In Susp. Scourers No. 2 to 
No. 5, 2 & 5 lb. Delta Seal, 2 Triangle Pack- 
ers. All equipment located Oklahoma City 
Warehouse. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 











CARR-CONSOLIDATED ACTION 
SCRANTON, PA. The Federal 
Court phase of the Carr-Consolidat- 
ed Biscuit Co. reorganization neared 
an end in Scranton, Pa., with the 
filing of petitions for various fees to- 
taling more than $165,000. The fees, 
when and if approved, will be paid 
by Winn & Lovett, a grocery chain 
with headquarters in Jacksonville, 
Fla., which took over the Carr firm 
under a plan of reorganization. 
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PERCY MENT 
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1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jonrs-HerreLsATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crrty 6, Missouri 
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“The Flour of theNation” 





2 es is that indefinable something that makes a product a little better and 
denotes sound manufacturing craftsmanship. That is the kind of quality you will find 
in AMERICAN FLOURS, which are well-known for their extra bread-making 
values. It pays to BUY AMERICAN! 





Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 






O 
ae erican Flours, inc. 


5.000.000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with. -- 


Acme-Evans Flours 


> TIOUT 





high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
1 COOKIE KING—cookie anc ence—plus a modern mill—result 


icker sponge flour . ry Y 
NA CRACKER fis ca awl oa in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
o2 = GRAHAM K Oma 


GELITE—cak« 
an nd dough-up atelels 


\ 


want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rsvis cis, s. oat. 


osity flour 


PASTRY KING 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 














La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 








of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 
America flours, 










This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


tion and careful milling. 
You can depend 


on LACGRAXcr, UA GRANGE MILLS 


Sie a a —————_ RED WING, MINNESOTA 















Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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I : fe i e . ee ier Rete 
Cur AMills of America, Iue. 0. : 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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GOoD HOUSEKEEPING ...-INSIDE AND OUT 
Assures Purity of Product... A King Midas By-word 


Constant attention to good housekeeping and cleanliness both on the exterior 
and in the interior of all King Midas flour mills is carried on by the entire mill 
and management personnel. 

All milling machines, spouts, elevators and conveyors are kept immacu- 
late, both inside and out. The Sanitation Foreman at each of the King Midas 
mills is a qualified Miller which gives our sanitation personnel that extra “‘know- 
how” when it comes to locating the places where extra care is required. 

A complete written sanitation report is made daily. This rigid housekeep- 
ing routine carried on both inside and outside keeps our King Midas mills in 
‘“tip top” condition. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS 1s, D> MINNESOTA 
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‘Hf the bakery production managers bought the flour, they tell us we couldn't make enough DRINKWATER FLOUR! 
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...sure, | can take it easy 


since you've put us on 100% 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Quality ingredients make my job a snap. I know when the bread goes into the ovens, 


it will come out perfect, evenly browned loaves. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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STANEGG — egg yolks in powdered form, 
‘for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
(etele) 41-1 Me lite Mm olelail>] | aM oleL d-To MMe Lelole Le 


STAN -WHITE —stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
ile litohw amelie MMohial-lamnie] ol olLaleys 


DISTRIBUTED BY 











KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


OFFICES 


New York Loulsville 
é Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 








Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louls Nashville 
Kansas Ci Louisville 
ity 
Omaha ene 
_ Minneapolis 
/ Buffalo nae 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS ’ 


a 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1911 Baltimore « 








Kansas City, Mo. 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








For Finer Packaging 


Look to Fulton 


First 
BAG & COTTON miLLS 
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Tidewater Grain Co. 
Topnotch Flour Mille ........eeseeees> 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. ......c-seccecceees 
United Bakers Bureau .....-..sseeee% 
United Grain Growers, Ltd...........-- 
Urban. George, Milling Co............. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.........++0+5 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V..........- 


Vis, P. O., B GO... scccccccccces eoccee 
Voigt Milling Oo. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ............ ecece 


Wall-Roga'sky Milling Co. .......++++:. 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. ......... Cover 
Watson & Philip, Ltd............+.+ éeees 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. ...... 
Weber Flour Mille Co. ....+...- 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co... 
Western Canada Fiour Mills Oo., Ltd.. 

Western Star Mill Co........ eeccccecos 
Whitewater Flour Milla Co...........+++ 
Wichita Flour Milla Co.........ssse00% 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen H., & Sons..........-- 
Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd..........5.eeeees 
Witsenburg, M., 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.........60s0+6. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details ... 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 





The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 


























DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyox’”’ “Novadeloz” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


endability 








Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





What to take with you 
on your vacation 


Headed for holiday fun in the mountains? At the lake, the 
farm or the seashore? Leave your work and worries behind, but 
be sure to take with you a full vacation supply of common sense. 


To make sure you enjoy a really carefree vacation .. . 


Drive carefully on the highway. You'll be going 
faster and farther than usual, and you may meet 
unexpected hazards on unfamiliar roads. 


T ake it easy when you play. You can’t crowd a whole 
year’s exercise into your vacation. Strenuous exer- 
cise, especially under a hot sun, invites painful sun- 
burn, sunstroke, even heart attack. 


Play it safe in the water. Be sure there are enough 
life preservers in your boat. Wait at least two hours 
after eating before you swim. If the water’s too cold, 
don’t swim at all. 


Don’t let tragedy spoil your well-earned and welcome holi- 
day. Be carefree, but never careless, on your vacation. 





